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In public life severe, 
To virtue still inexorably firm ; 
But when, beneath his low iliustriovs roof, 


Sweet peace and hippy wiscom s:neoth'd 
Not friendship softer wag, tor love more hi id. 


his brow, 


~-- 
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4§:nong those who signed the declaration of in- 
dependence, and were conspicyous in the revo- 
lution, there existed, of course, a great diversity 
of intellectual endowments; nor did all render 
to their country, in those perilous days, the same 
important services. Like the lumimaries of hea- 
ven, cach contributed his pertion of influence ; 
but, like them, they differed, as star differeth 
irom star in glory. But in the constellation of 
creat nen, which adorned that era, few shone 
with more brilliancy. or exercised a more pow- 
erful influence than Samuel Adams. 

This gentleman was born at Quincy, in Mas- 
sachusetts, September 22d, 1722, in the neigh-- 
borhood afterwards rendered memorable as the 
birth place of Hancock, and as the residence of 
ile distinguished family which has given two 
presidents to the United States. His descent 
vas trom a respectable fainily, which emigrated 
io America with the first settlers of the land. 

In the year 1736, he became a member of 
Harvard University, where he was distinguished 
for an uncommen attention to all his collegiate 
exercises, and for his classical and scientific at- 
; lainments. Qn taking the degree of master, in 
‘143, he proposed the following question, ‘‘ Whe- 
‘herit be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate, 
i the commonwealth cannot be otherwise pre- 
served?” He maintained the affirmative; and 
in his collegiate exercise furnished no dubious 
evidence of his attachment to the liberties of the 
people. 

On leaving the university, he began the study 
ot law, for which profession his father designed 
im; but at the solicitation of his mother, this 
pursuit was relinquished, and he became a cierk 
in the counting house of Thomas Cushing, at 
“iat time a‘distinguished merchant. But his 
<Cuius was not adapted to mercantile pursuits ; 
ind ina. short time after commencing business 


agement, he lost the entire capital which had. 
been given him by his father. 3 

The gentus of Adams was naturally bent on 
politics. . [t was with him an all engrossing sturb 
ject. From his earliest youth, he had felt its in 
spiration. It occupied his thoughts, enlivened 
his conversation, and employed his pen., In re 
spect to his private business, this was an unfor. 
tunate trait of character; but most fortunate 
for his country, since he thus acquired an exten- 
sive knowledge of those principles of rations! 
liberty, which he afterwards asserted with sc 
much energy, In opposition to the arbitrary can 
duct of the British government. | 

In 1763 it was announced, that the British 
ministry had it in view to ** tax the colonies, for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, which was to 
be placed at the disposal of the crown.” ‘This 
news filled the colonies with alarm. In Massa 
chusetts, a committee was appointed by the 
people of Boston to express the public sentiment 
in relation to this contemplated measure, for the 
guidance of the representatives to the genera! 
court. The instructions of this committee were 
drawn by Mr. Adams. They formed, in truth, 
a powerful remonstrance against the injustice of 
the contemplated system of taxation ; they meri‘ 
the more particular notice, as they were the first 
recorded public document, which denied the 
right of taxation to the British parliament.— 
They also contained the first suggestion of the 
propriety of that mutual understanding and cor- 
respondence among the colonies, which laid the 
foundation of theirfutureconfederacy. In these 
instructions, after alluding to the evils which 
had resulted from the acts of the British parlia- 
ment, relating to trade, Mr. Adams observes :— 
“Tf our trade may be taxed, why not our lands° 
Why not the produce of our lands, and evory 
thing we possess, or use? ‘This we conceive 
annihilates our charter rights to govern and tax 


‘Or himself, partly owing to the failure in busi- 
“ess Ot a friend, and partly to injudicious man- 


ourselves. It strikes at our British pemaenes 
which, as we have never forfeited, we holdin 
common with our fellow subjects, who are natives 
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author of several plans for opposing, more suc- 


- fortune or power could for a moment tempt him 


of Britain. If taxes are laid upon us in any 
shape, without having a legal representation, 
where they are laid, we are reduced from the 
character of free subjects. to the state of tribu- 
tary slaves. We, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mend it to you, to use your utmost endeavours to 
obtain from the general court, all necessary ad- 
vice and instruction to our agent, at this most 


critical juncture.” ‘ We also desire you to use | 


endeavours, that other colonies, having the same 
interest and rights with us, may add their weight 
to that of this province; that by united applica- 
tion of all who are agrieved, all may obtain re- 
dress ?”’ * 

The deep interest which Mr. Adams felt and 

manifested for the rights of the colonies, soon 
brought him into favour with the patriotic party. 
He became a leader in their popular assemblies, 
and was bold in denouncing the unjust acts of 
the British ministry. 
_ In 1765 he was elected a representative. to the 
general court of Massachusetts, from the town 
of Boston. From this period, during the whole 
revolutionary struggle, he was the bold, perse- 
vering, and eflicient supporter of the rights of 
his oppressed country. As a member of the 
court, he soon became conspicuous, and was 
honored with the office of clerk to that body. In 
the legislature, he was characterized for the 
same activity and boldness which he had mani- 
tested in the town. He was appointed upon al- 
most every committee, assisted in drawing near- 
ly every report, and exercised a large share of 
influence, in almost every meeting, which had 
for its object the counteraction of the unjust 
plans of the admjnistration. 

But it was not in his legislative capacity 
alone, that Mr. Adams exhibited his hostility to 
the British government, and his regard for ra- 
tional freedom. Several able essays on these 
subjects were published by him; and he was the 


cessfully, the unjust designs of the mother coun- 
try. He has the honour of having suggested the 
first congress at New York, which prepared the 
way for a Continental Congress, ten years af- 
ter; and at length for the union and confederacy 
of the colonies. 

The injudicious management of his private 
affairs, already alluded to, rendered Mr. Adams 
poor. When this was known in England, the 
pe of the ministry proposed to bribe him, 

y the giftof some lucrative office. A suggestion 
of this kind was accordingly made to Governor 
Hutchinson, to which he replied in a manner 
complimentary to the wntegrity of Mr. 
Adams. “Such is the obstinacy and arenile 
disposition of the man, that he never can be con- 
ciliated by any office or gift whatever.” The 
offer, however, it is reported, was actually made 
to Mr. Adams, but neither the allurements of 


to abandon the cause of truth, or to hazard the 
liberties of the people. | 

He was indeed poor ; but he cquld be tempted 
neither by British gold, nor by the honours or 
profits of any office within the giit of the royal 
governor. Such patriotism has not been com- 
mon in the world; but in America it was to be 
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ry struggle. The knowledge of facts like this. 
creatly diminishes the wonders, which has some- 
times been expressed, that America should have 
successfully contended with Great Britain. Her 
physical strength was comparatively weak; but 
the moral courage of her statesmen, and her sol- 
diers, was to her instead of uumbers, of wealth. 
and fortifications. 4 

Allusion has been made, frequently, to the Bos- 
ton massacre, in 1770, an event which will lone 
remain memorable in the annals of the revolu- 
tion, not. only as it was the first instance of blood- 
shed between the British and the Americans, 
but as it conduced to increase the irritation, and 
to widen the breach between the two countries. 

Our limits forbid a more particular account 
of this tragical affair; and it is again alluded to 
only for the purpose of bringing more distinctly 
into view, the intrepid and decisive conduct ot 
Samuel Adams on that occasion. 

On the morning following this night of blood- 
shed, a meeting of the citizens of Boston was 
called. Mingled emotions of horror and indig- 
nation pervaded the assembly. Samuel Adams 
first arose to address the listening multitude.— 
Few men could harangue a popular assembly 
with greater energy, or exercise a more absv- 
lute control over their passions and affections.— 
On that occasion,a Demosthenes, or a Chatham, 
could scarcely have addressed the assembled 
multitude with a more impressive eloquence, or 
have represented in a more just and emphatic 
manner, the fearful crisis to which the affairs of 
the colonies were fast tending. A committee 
was unanimously chosen to wait upon Governor 
Hutchinson, with a request that the troops might 
be immediately removed from the town. ‘To the 
request of this committee, the governor, with 
his usual prevarication, replied, that the troops 
were not subject tohis order. Mr. Adams, who 
was one of this committee, strongly represented 
to the governor the danger of retaining the troops 
longer in the capital. His indignation was aroused, 
and in a tone of lofty independence, he declared, 
that the removal of the troops would alone satis- 
fy his insulted and indignant townsmen; it was, 
therefore, atthe governor’s peril, that they were 
continued in the town, and that he alone must be 
answerable for the fatal consequences, which 
it required no gift of prophecy to predict must 
ensue. 

It wes now dark. The meeting of the citizens 
was still undissolved. The greatestanxiety per- 
vaded the assembly, and scarcely were they re- 
strained from going in a body to the governor, 
to learn his determination. Aware of the crit- 
cal posture of affairs, aware of the persona! 
hazard which he encountered by refusing a com- 
pliance, the governor at length gave his consent 
to the removal of the troops, and stipulated that 
the necessary preparations should commence 0B 
the following morning. Thus, through the de- 
cisive and spirited egnduct of Samuel Adams, 
and 4 few other kindred spirits, the obstina- 
cy of a royal governor was subdued, and fur- 
ther hostilities were for a still Jonger time sus~ 
pended. 

The popularity and influence of Mr. Adams 
were rapidly increasing, and the importance os 


found in many a bosom, during the revolutiona- 


his being detached from the popular party be- 
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came every day more manifest. We have al-| 
ready noticed the suggestion to governor Hutch- 
inson to effect this, by the gift of some lucrative 
ofice. Other offers of a similar kind, it is re- 
ported, were made to him, at different times, by 
the royal authorities, but with the same ill suc- 
cess. About the year 1773, Governor Gage re- 
sewed the experiment. At that time Colonel 
fenton was requested to wait upon Mr. Adams, 
with the assurance of Governor Gage, that any 
benefits would be conferred upon him which he 
should demand, on the condition of his ceasing to 
oppose the measures of the royal government.— 
At the same time, it was not obscurely hinted, 
that such a measure was necessary, on personal 
considerations.» He had incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure, and already, such had been his con- 
duct, that it was in the power of the governor to 
send him to England for trial, on a charge of 
treason. It was suggested that a change in his 
political conduct, might save him from this dis- 
grace, and even from a severer fate; and might 
elevate him, moreover, from his circumstances 
of indigence, to the enjoyment of affluence. 

To this proposal, Mr. Adams listened with at- 
tention; but as Colonel Fenton concluded his 
communication, with all the spirit of a man of 
honour, with all the integrity of the most incor- 
rupted and incorruptible patriotism, he replied; 
Go tell Governor Gage, that my peace has long 
since been made with the King of kings, and 
that it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no 
longer to insult the feelings of an already exaspe- 
rated people.” | 

The independence and sterling integrity of 
Mr. Adams, might well have secured to him the 
respect, and even confidence of Governor Gage; 
but with far different feelings did he regard the 
noble conduct of this high minded patriot. Un- 
der the irritation excited by the failure of a 
favourite plan, Governor Gage issued a procla- 
mation, which comprehended the followmg lan- 
guage: dohereby,” hesaid, ‘in his majesty’s 
name, offer and promise his most gracious par- 
don to all persons, who shall forthwith lay down 
their arms, and return to the duties of peaceable 
subjects: excepting only from the benefits of 
such pardon, SamuEL ApAmMs, and JoHN HaAn- 
Cock, whose offences are of too flagitious a na- 
ture to admit of any other consideration but that 
of condign punishment.” 

Thus these independent men were singled out 
as the objects of peculiar vengeance, and even 
their lives endangered, for honourably resisting 
a temptation, to which, had they yielded, they 
would have merited the reproach of their coun- 
trymen, and the scorn of the world. 

Ir. Adams was a member of the first conti- 
nental congress, which assembled in Philadel- 
phia on the Sth of September, 1774; and contin- 
ied a member of that body until the year 1781. 

uring this peried, no delegate acted a more 
Conspicuous or manly part. No one exhibited a 
more indefatigable zeal, or a firmer tone of 
character. He early saw that the contest would 
probably not be decided without bloodshed. He 
vas himself prepared for every extremity, and 
Was willing that such measures should be adopt- 


ed, as should lead toan early issue of the contro- : 
versy. He was accordingly among the warmest | 


advocates for the declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. In his view, the die was cast, anda 
further friendly connexion with the parent coun- 
try was impossible. ‘Iam perfectly satisfied,” 
said he, ina letter written from Philadelphia, 
to a friend in Massachusetts, in April, 1776, “ of 
the necessity of a public and explicit declaration 
of independence. I cannot conceive what good 
reason can be assigned against it. Will it widen 
the breach? This would be a strange question, 
after we raised armies, and fought battles with 
the British troops; set up an American navy; 
permitted the inhabitants of these colonies to fit 
out armed vessels, to capture the ships, &c. be- 
longing to any of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain; declaring them the enemies of the United 
Colonies; and torn into shivers their acts of 
trade, by allowing commerce, subject to regula- 
tions to be made by ourselves, with the people of 
all countries, except such as are subject to the 
British king. It cannot surely, after all this, be 
imagined that we consider ourselves, or mean to 
be considered by others, in any other state, than 
that of independence.” 

The independence of America was a length 


declared, and gave a new political character,’ 


and an immediate dignity to the cause of the co- 
lonies. But notwithstanding this measure might 
itself bear the aspect of victory, a formidable 
contest yet awaited the Americans. The year 
following the declaration of independence, the 
situation of the colomies was extremely gloomy. 
The stoutest hearts trembled within them, and 
even doubts were expressed, whether the mea- 
sures which had been adopted, particularly the 
declaration of independence were not precipa- 
tate. The neighbourhood of Philadelphia be- 
came the seat of war; congress, now reduced tu 
only twenty-eight members, had resolved to re- 
moved their session to Lancaster. At this criti- 
cal period, Mr. Adams accidentally fell in com- 
pany with several other members, by whom the 
subject of the state of the country was freely and 
confidentially discussed. Gloomy forebodings 
seemed to pervade their minds, and the greatest 
anxiety was expressed as to the issue of the con- 
test. 

To this conversation, Mr: Adams listened with 
silent attention. At length he expressed his sur- 
prise, that such desponding feeling should have 
settled upon their hearts, and such desponding lan- 
guage should be even confidentially uttered by 
their lips. Tothis it was answered, “ The chance 
is desperate.” ‘* Indeed, indeed, itis desperate,” 
said Mr. Adams, “if this be our language. If 
we wear long faces, others will do so too; if we 
despair, let us not expect that others will hope; 
or that they will persevere in a contest, from 
which their leaders shrink. But let not such 
feelings, let not such language, be ours.” Thus, 


while the hearts of others were ready to faint, 


Samuel Adams maintained his usual firmness.— 
His unshaken courage, and his calm reliance 
upon the aid and protection of heaven, contribu- 
ted in an eminent degree to inspire his country- 
men with a confidence of their final success. <A 
higher encomium could not have been bestowed 
on any member of the continental congress, 
than is expressed in relation to Mr. Adams by 
Mr. Galloway, in his historical and political ge- 
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flections on the rise and progress of the A:meri- 
can rebellion, published in Great Britain, 178). 
‘* He eats little,” says the author, ‘* drinks little, 
sleeps little, thinks much, and ts most indefatiga- 
ble in the pursuit of his object. It was this man, 
who by his superior application, managed at 


ence the factions in congress at Philadelphia, | 


and the factions of New Ixngland.” 

tn 1781, Mr. Adams retired from congress ; 
but it was to receive from his native state, addi- 
tional proofs of her high estimation of his ser- 
vices, and of the confidence which she reposed 
in his talents and integrity... He had already 


been an active member of the convention that 


formed her constitution; and after it went into 
effect, he was placed in the senate of the state, 
and for several years presided over that body.— 
In 1789, he was elected heutenant governor, and 
held that office till 1794; when, upon the death 
of Hancock, he was chosen governor, and was 
amnually re-elected till 1797, when he retired 
from public-life. This retirement, however, he 
did not long enjoy, as his death occurred on Oc- 
*ober 2d, 1803, at the advanced age of 82. 

From the foregoing sketches of Mr. Adams, 
‘t will not be difficult for the reader to form a 
‘olerably correct opinion of his character and 
disposition. In his person, be is said to have been 
only of the middle size, but his countenance indi- 
cated a noble genius within, and a more than or- 
dinary inflexibility of character and purpose.— 
Great sincerity and simplicity marked his man- 
aoers and deportment. In his conversation, he 
was at once interesting and instructive; and 
those who shared his friendship had seldom any 
reason to doubt his affection and constancy.— 
His writings were voluminous, but unfortunate- 
ly, as they generally related to the temporary 
politics of the day, most of them are lost. Those 


_ which remain furnish abundant proof of his su- 


penonty as a writer, of the soundness of his po- 
itical creed, and of the piety and sincerity of his 
character. As an orator, he was eminently fit- 
ted for the stormy times in which he lived. His 
elocution was concise and impressive, partaking 
more of the logical than the figurative, and rather 
calculated to enlighten the understanding, than 
to excite the feelings. Yet noman could address 
himself more powerfully to the passions, than he 
did, on certain occasions. Asa statesman. his 
views were broad and enlightened; what his 
sadgment had once matured, he pursued with in- 
flexible firmness, and patriotic ardour. While 
others desponded, he was full of hope; where 
others hesitated, he was resolute; where others 
were supine, he was eager for action. His cir- 
cumstances of indigence led him to habits of 
simplicity and frugality ; but beyond this, he was 
naturally averse to parade and ostentation. 

** Mr. Adams was a christian. His mind was 
early embued with piety, as well as cultivated 


by science. He early approached the table of 


the Lord Jesus, and the purity of his life witness- 
ed the sincerity of his profession. On the chris- 
tian sabbath, he constantly went to the temple, and 
‘he morning and evening devotions in his family 
proved, that his religion attended him in his sea- 
sons of retirement from the world. The last 
production of his pen was in favour of Christian 


truth. He died in the faith of the gospel.” 
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in his opposition to British tyranny, no man 
was more conscitntious; he detested royal, 
and despised the osteutation and contemptible 
servility of the royal avents; his patriotism was 
of a pure and jofty character. For his country 
be laboured both by night and by day, witha zeal 
which was scarcely interrupted. and with an 
energy that knew no fatigue. Although ev. 
thusiastic, he was still prudent. He would per- 


suade, petition, and remonstrate, where these 


would accomplish his object; but when these 
failed, he was ready to resist even unto blood, 
and would sooner have sacrificed his life than 
yielded with dishonour. ‘* Had he lived in any 
country or epoch,” says his biographer, “* when 
abuses of pewer were to be resisted, he would 
have been one of the reformers. He would have 
suffered excommunication, rather than have 
bowed to papal infallibility, or paid tribute to 
St. Peter; he would have gone to the stake, 
rather than submit to the prelatic ordinances of 
Laud; he would have mounted the scaffold, 
sooner than pay a shilling of illegal ship-money; 
he would have fled toa desert, rather than en- 
dure the profligate tyranny of a Stuart; he was 
proscribed, and would sooner have been con- 
demned as a traitor, than assent to an illegal tax, 
if it had been only a sixpenny stamp or an in- 
significant duty on tea; and there appeared to 
be no species or corruption by which this intlex- 
ibility could have been destroyed.” chee 
In the delegation of political power, he may 
be said to have been too cautious, siice our con- 
stitutions, as he would have modelled them, 
would not have had sufficient inherent force for 
their own preservation. One of lis colleagues 
thus honourably described him: * Samucl Adams 
would have the state of Massachusetts govern 


the union; the town of Boston govern Massa- | 


chusetts; and that he should govern the town 
of Boston, and then the whole would not be in- 
tentionally ill governed.” 


With some apparent austerity, there was | 
nothing of the spirit of gloom or arrogance about | 


him. In his demeanour, he combined mildness 


with firmness, and dignity with condescension. | 
If sometimes an advocate for measures which : 
might be thought too strong, it was, perhaps, be- | 
cause his comprehension extended beyond oral- J 
nary minds, and he had more energy to effect his § 


purpose, than attaches to common men. Inad- § 


dition to these qualities, he manifested an Un- § 
common indifference to pecuniary consideration; § 


he was poor while he lived, and had not the | 


death of an only son relieved his latter day Po § 
verty, Samuel Adams, notwithstanding 
tues, his patriotism, his unweared zeal, and bh § 


acknowledged usefulness, while he lived, wou 


have had to claim a burialat the hand of clarity, J 


or at the public expense. 


Contempt and admiration arc equally 
to narrow minds; he whose comprehension si : 
take in the whole subordination of mankind, ane § 


whose perspicacity can pierce to the real state 


of things, through the thin veils of fortune or 01 § 


fashion, will discover meanness in the highe 


stations, and dignity in the meanest; and fine 


that noman can become venerable but by Vt" | 


tue,or contemptible but by wickedness. 
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For the Casket. 


STANZAS, 


Wiilten ia Indisposition. 

The Spring is fair, when early flowers 
Unfold them to the golden sun; 
When, singing to the gludsore hours, 

Blue streams through vernal meadows run; 
When, irom the woods, and from the sky, 

The birds their Joyous anthems pour, 
And Ocean, fili’d with meledy, 

Seuds his glad billows to the shore. 


The Spring is sweet,—its balmy breath 
[s rapture to the wearied breast, 
When vines with roses fondly wreathe, 
Fann’d by sott breezes from the West; 
When, opening by the cottage cave, 
‘The earliest buds mvite the bee; 
And brooks their icy bondage leave, 
‘Jo dance in music tow’rds the sea. 


‘The Spring is gay,—but to my heart 
The elorious hues she used to wear, 
As sunset clouds in gloom depart, 
clave vanish’d in the empty air : 
They move not now my spirit’s wing, 
As in the stainless days of yore:— 
The happy dreams they used to bring 
Havé pass’d,—and they wilicome no more. 


Not that those dreams have lost their sway,— 
Not that my heart hath lost its chords,-- 
Sill with efeection tuned, they play, 
And leap at Friendship’s kindly words; 
But tis that to my languid eye, 
A newness trom life’s stene hath flown, 
Which once upon the open sky, 
And o’er the teeming earth, was thrown. 


Yes! there is sometling, which no more 
- In Nature’s gorgeous round [ find;— 
Something that charm’d in days of yore, 
And fili’d with Sabbath peace my mind; 
Which added lustre to the flow’r, 
And verdure to the fieid and tree: 
Aud wings to every sunny hour, 
While roseate health remain’d with me! 


But Time’s stern wave hath roli’d along, 


And new on manhood’s waste I stand, 
And inourn young Fancy’s faded threng 
Of radient hopes and vision’s bland; 
Yet, kindling o’er my onward way, 
The light of Jove divine I see,-- 
And hear a voice which seems to say -- 
“Pilgrim! in Heaven there’s rest for thee!” 


From Fragments of Voyages and Travels. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 


In the same ship, and nearly about the same 
ime, the people were bathing along side in a 
calm atsea. It is customary on such occasions 
0 spread a studding-sail on water, by means of 
ines from the fore and main yard arms, for the 
use of those who either cannot swim, or who are 
hot expert in this art, so very important to all 
‘eafaring people. Half a dozen of the ship’s 
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boys, youngsters sent on board by that admira- 
ble and most patriotic of naval institutions, the 
Marine Society, were floundering about in the 
sail, and sometimes even venturing beyond the 
leech rope. One of the least of these urchins, but 
not the least courageous of their number, when 
taunted by his more skilful companions with be- 
ing afraid, struck out boldly beyond the prescri- 
bed bounds. He had not gone much farther 
than his own length, however, along the surface 
of the fathomless sea, when his heart failed him, 
poor little man; and along with his confidence 
away also went his power of keeping his head 
above the water. So down he sank rapidly, to 
the speechless horror of the other boys, who, of 
course, could lend the drowning child no help. 
The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine look- 
ing, hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on the 
shank of the sheet anchor with his arms across, 
and his well-varnished canvas hat drawn so 
much over his eyes that it was difficult to tell 


whether he was awake or merely dozing in the 


sun, as he leaned his back against the fore-top- 
mast backstay. The seaman, however, had 
been attentively watching the young party all 
the time, and rather fearing that mischief might 
ensue from their rashness, he had grunted out a 
warning to them from time to time, to which they 
paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, 
saying they might drewn themselves if they had 
a mind, for never a bit would he help them; but 
no sooner did the sinking figure of the adventu- 
rous little boy catch his eye, than, diver-fashion, 
he joined the palms of his hands over his head, 
inverted his position in one instant, and urgin 
himself into swifter motion by a smart pus 
with his feet against the anchor, shot head fore- 
most into the water. The poor lad sunk so rap- 
idly that he was at least a couple of fathoms un- 
der the surface before he was arrested by the 
grip of the sailor, who soon rose again, bearing 
the bewildered boy in his hand, and calimg to 
the other youngsters to take better care of their 
companion, chucked him right into the belly of 
the sail in the midst of the party. The fore- 
sheet was hanging in the calm, nearly into the 
water, and by it the dripping seaman scrambled 
up again tohis old berth on the anchor, shook 
himself like a great Newfoundland dog, and then, 
jumping on the deck, proceeded across the fore- 
castle to shift himself. 

At the top of the ladder he was stopped by 
the u.arine officer, who had witnessed the whole 
transaction, as he sat across the gangway ham- 
mocks, watching the swimmers, and trying to get 
his own consent to undergo the labor of undres- 
sing and dressing. Said the soldier to the sailor, 
“That was very well done of you, my man, and 
right well deserves a glass of grog. Say so to 
the gun-room steward as you pass; and tell him 
it is my orders to fill you out a stiff norwester.”’ 
The soldier’s offer was kindly meant, but rather 
clumsily timed, at least so thought Jack; for 
though he inclined his head in acknowledgement 
of the attention, and instinctively touched his 
hat when spoken to by an officer, he made no 
reply, till out of the marine’s hearing, when he 
laughed, or rather chuckled out to the people 
near him, “Does the good gentleman suppose 
I'll take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life.”. 
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A TALE OF AX OLD HIGHLANDER. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

When I was a shepherd at Willenslee, there 
came to that place in the summer of 1789, a little 
old Highlander, whose name was Alexander 
Stewart, but who had all his life been distin- 
cuished oy the name of Boig, from his father’s 
farm. He remained with us all summier and 
harvest, and | think I never was so sorry at 
parting with a neighbor servant of the same sex 
before. He was what the rest of the servants 
called *‘ a shrewd sensible body ;” indeed far— 
far above the people of that rank in Scotland. 
He had served both in America and at Gibral- 
tar, and told me wonderful stories of both. The 
rest of the servants accounted all these stories 
lies; but not so with me; I swallowed them all 
as genuine truth; and if they were not se, they 
certainly told very like truth. 

** How did come to lose all yeur forc-teeth, 
Boig ?” said [ to him one day, as we were reap- 
ing together. He instantly laid his sickle on his 
shoulder, put a hand to each side, felt his mouth 
with his fore-finger, and said, ‘* Why, boy, I lost 
them at Gibraltar by a very singular accident. 
You see, I was stationed at a cannon on the coun- 
termure, and by there comes a Spanish twenty- 
six pounder, with such a d—— whizz, that the 
very wind of it threw me about twenty yards to 
the left-about way from the battlement, where, 
falling onthe pavement, [ knoclred out the whole 
of my teeth as you see.” 

** How did you come te know the weight of the 
ball se exactly, Boig?’’ 

“Why, hecause I weighed 

‘Weighed it! How did you catch it going at 
such a rate?” 

“QO! bless your soul, boy, it struck the rock 
ss 90 behind my station, and killed two men in 
rebounding, and so, he having proved such an 
extraordinary fellow, we weighed him.” 

But the story which I set out with a design of 
telling was one which I made him tell several 
times over, and which he did with no variation 
that [ could mark. He was witness toall the 


transactions himself, as far as a livery servant | 


could be witness to them, and these often know 
more of the secrets and concerns of a family, 
than their most intimate acquaintances do. | 
cannot vouch for the truth of the narrative, hav- 
ing no authority for it but Boig’s words; it is 
therefore with diffidence. that [ mention the 
names and titles of the actors; but without do- 
ing sol cannot tell the story at all, which I shall 
give in very nearly his ewn words. I cannot 
conceive who Lady Livingston was; the rest of 
the names will answer for themselves if such 
inen really werce—for do net know. 

“J waschief servant with old Lady Livings- 
ton in Edinburg, for many years, and was fre- 
quently trusted by gentlemen with messages and 
letters to her niece Barbara Stewart, by lar the 
createst beauty of her day. 

“She was held up beside as a great fortune; but 
as to that I cansay nothing. She was heiress to 
her aunt, that is certain—and {| believe to some 
trifling estates about Perthshire. However,she 
had plenty of suitors, for I believe there was not 
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who ever saw her face, that did not fall in Joye 
with her. !t seemed to be the fashion of the day 
to be in love with barbara; and to be seen wit), 
her in public was sufficient to introduce a vouns 
man into genteel society. These were gran 
days for me, for I took bribes from every bod, 


and severe on the beauty, consequently there 
were private appointments to male, and billet- 
doux without end to deliver, by which I was the 
only profiter, beside my young mistress,to whom 
presents poured in of the richest value. 
* But of all the suitors, Captain James Drum- 
mond, son to the Earl of Melford, was the favor- 
ite. Her Ingh notisns of noble descent, ancient 
and dignified lineage, with prospects of future 
creatness, secured her interest in his favor; and 
she ceased not teasing her niece early and late 
about the Captain’s high qualities. Barbarahad 
nothing to say against them. She seemed guite 
indifferent, and liked him just as well as am 
other, answering her aunt with some general 
remark, as, ‘* Indeed ! is he se very accomplish- 
ed ?>—Well, I declare I should hardly have dis- 
covered it, if you had not told me. Thank you. 
iny dear aunt;” or, “ Well, If believe it. How 
can [| do otherwise, when my dear aunt tells in 
so? The young soldier is good enough, withou 
doubt, to those who love him; and too good for 
those who love him, and cannot get him! 
Heigh-ho!” | 
“* Well, Baby, my dear, ] have no wish to force 
your inclinations; but 1 have more nieces thar 
you, that is some comfort you know; and if you 
are determined to live and die an old maid—'” 


and die an old maid? J declare J shall faint!—O' 
dear aunt, what thought of me brought such a 
horrid expression inte your mouth? . 
he! Live end die—an old maid! O! (a shriek 
Boig, | beseech you, go with my compliments to 
Captain Drummond, and desire him to come 
here on the instant.—What do you laugh at you 
impertinent dog?’ 


beg your pardon, Miss Barbara,’ said I, ‘| 
have been guilty of a great breach of good man- | 
Your | 
rummond 


ners, but on my soul [ could not help it. 
terrible hurry insending for Captain 


“*Yes, perfectly serious. Tell him 1 have 


aunt has something very particular to say to him. 

** But are you quite sure, madam, that I shall 
get into the castle at this late hour? or, that if | 
were to get in, that it is probable he will get out: 

He can come over the wall, you know. You 
can let him down bya rope. Be sure to take 3 
long strong rope with you: for he must come, 
that’s fat. My aunt has given me such a fright, 


that I shall not get out of it again till Tam mar: | 


ried. Go instantly, for I wish tosee the Captain 
first, who is so agreeable tomy aunt; for the firs' 
man that pops the question to me now, I'll chap 
him—that I will.’ 

_ * * Was there ever sucha madcap?’ exclaim- 
ed Lady Livingston, holding up her hands. 
‘Take away these things, Boig, and go to you! 
bed. Does the bouyant jilt suppose that she !° 
to make fools of herself and me? F'll teach her 


2 young nobleman or gentleman in the kingdom 


otherwise! What, send for a young olflicer ¢* 


and served nobody. Lady Livingston was strict 


** ()! shocking!’ screamed Barbara, “| live 


He—he— | 


something very serious to say to him, and my | 
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sress after supper ?—The giri’s distracted!— 
moonstruck 

“Barbara was evidently enjoying her freak 
and her aunt’s loss of temper: for, as [was retir- 
iz, she cast to me a look so languishing, and at 
‘he same time so sly, that | was speeding out at 
the door for fear of again bursting forth in laugh- 
ter, But she called me back, and continuing 
the same expression of countenance, said, * Bog 
—| say, Boig—Hem! Pray, have you ever 
thought of marrying???” 

« This was said in a manner conveying the in- 
sinuation thatin her forlorn circumstances she 
would willingly marry me that very night. The 
oli lady sprang to ber feet in a great rage, or 
rather consternation, thinking her darling niece 
seized by a fit of lunacy. i clashed the door 
close behind me, and fled, actually perspirin 
with suppressed laughter. Itis nothing to te 
the story, but had you seen it acted,as IL did, it 


was exquisite. 


“The next day Captain Drummond came: 
whether sent for or not, [cannottell. I suspect 
that he was, for one of the girls brought in a cad- 
die after breakfast. He remained with the la- 
dies all the toreneon, and they were denied to 
1 was only once in witha chick- 
en and some wine, and shall never forget the 
ecene. Chere was my lady sitting with all the 
importance of a great diplomatist, turning her 
benevolent looks on the ‘ honorable Captain,’ as 
There was Barbara with 
looks as demure as a devotee’s and as innocent 
asaiamb; but well could | see the lurking mis- 
chief in them, and that she was playing the devil 
with Captain Drummond’s heart, misleading him 
in the most serious concern of life, and actually 
doing all she could tomake a fool of him, while 
wc the same time he was gazing on her with a 
fondness which | never saw equalled. 

“1 don't know what passed that day: I would 
lave given any thing in life to have heard, but 
could not. 1 rather suppose that the minx was 
carrying on the same lesson as the evening be- 
fore, and was all complaisance and condescen- 
sion. Certain it is, the match was concluded 
that day, for so it afterwards appeared ; at least 
that Captain Drummond supposed the match 
concluded: that there was another supposed no 
such thing, I was quite convinced. I knew her 
well! A finer form er lovlier, sure I never be- 
held; but there was a piquancy and sly restless 
mschicvousness in her disposition quite peculiar. 
She flaunted and dashed on as usual without the 
least difference, and wrth much less restraint 
‘rom her old aunt, who was pleased with her 
daring’s complaisance. And, moreover, the 
«ivision of the 42nd regiment, then in the castle, 
was ordered into Sussex to join the rest of the 
regiment, so that Captain Drurmmond was sepa- 
tated trom his adored Miss Stewart for an indef- 
inte space of time. It made no difference with 
Barbara. On she went receiving new lovers 
alinost every day, and treating them even more 
kindly than before. 

. The principal lover now was Mr. John Lion, 
IKewWise a sprig of nobility ; a great puppy, very 

‘andsome, proud, and overbearing, and rather 
‘cpt other lovers aloof by his boldness and im- 
Yortance than tried to make an impressien on 
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the lady’s heart by kindness and condescension. 
Whether she really ever cherished a thought of 
marrying this young man or not, itis impossible 
to say, for no living man could caleulate on her 
motives from her actions. Perhaps she did; for 
the greatest coquette keeps an eye forward to 
marriage as the ne plus ultra of gallantry. She 
gave him at this time decidedly the preference 
to all others, of which he made a very haughty 
use, pushing himself between her and other gal- 
lants without ceremony, saving only saying, 
‘ Begging your pardon, Sir,’ or something to the 
same purpose. | | 

‘* Matters were in thisstate, when there arriv- 


ed from London an Honorabie Mr. John Drum-. 


mond, who brought several letters of introduc- 
tion from noble Jacobite families there, and, 
among others, one to Lady Livingston, stating 
that he was only son tothe late Edward Drum- 


mond, Duke of Perth, and the lineal heir of the — 


great Perth estates, on the removal of the forfeit- 
ures, which was then under consideration. ‘The 
young man wasin consequence of this, much ca- 
ressed, and by none more than Lady Livingston, 
who all but worshiped him. He had been born 
and bred in France, and was a thorough French- 
man—all flattery, wit, and good humor and the 
very man for Barbara Stewart.” 

Here my description falls far short of the ori- 
ginal story-teller, for he had all the Frenchman’s 
motions, his bows, his capers, and his wit, which 
was ten times more diverting in his broken Iin- 
glish and French mixed. I used to laugh Im- 
moderately at Boig’s exhibition of the Duke of 
Perth; his good humor with the young lady, and 
his flattery Of the old one. it must have been 
exquisite! 

* Well, truth to say, he was at once the adopt- 
ed sweetheart; for to see Barbara Stewart was 
to be in lovewithher; and this great heir to the 
Perth estate being taken captive at once, plied 
his flattery, his bows, and his fantastic motions, 
with so good an effect, that Barbara Stewart ac- 
tually was won, to the great delight of Lady Liv- 
ingston, who thought no more of Captain Drum- 
mond, Highland cousin to the new woocr; but 
acquiesced most liberally in his proposals. 

** But then Mr. Lion had gained a real or sup- 
posed footing, and his pride and contumacy were 
not likely to be easily overborne. Of this Mr. 
Drummond knew nothing, but gallanted his be- 
loved openly, to the great despite of many a love- 
lorn youth. They visited together many of the 
old Jacobite families; and .at Lerd Rollo’s fell 
in with Lion, who evidently laid himself out to 
insult the new favorite,and even condescended 
to the meanness of addressing him by the title of 
Duck de Pert. Drummond, however, put off 
every thing with some reply that set the whole 
party in a roar of laughter: he held up his hands, 
straddled with his knees. turned up the whites or 
his eyes,‘ Ha! Duc de Pert! Very happee !—- 
Excesse propre !—Tank you, Monsieur Lyong! 
Much obliger!—Great obligationg. 

The next day being fine, Mr. Drummond and 
Barbara went out to take a private walk, and at 
the south point of a place called Burnsfield Links, 
Mr. Lion came up withthem. He called at La- 
dy Livingston’s house in the Horse-wynd. [ an 
swered the door, and told him which way the 
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lovers had gone. He followed, apparently in a 
bad humor; and overtaking them at the place 
mentioned, he as usual pushed himself rudely in 
between them with a ‘ Begging your pardon, Sir, 
but if you please. 

* Wat! I plaise? Noo; I plaise no such ting. 
And I vill see you to damnation before [ soumettre 
to any soosh traitement. So stand you aside like 
a gentilhomme.” 

‘** At the same time, Barbara drew her arrest- 


ed arm from Lion, and said,* Pray, what is the 


meaning of this, Mr. Lion? Who gave vou a 
right to take such freedoms with me?’ ” 

* Who gave mea right,madam!” exclaimed he, 
fiercely. 

“ Ay,who gave you de right, Sir?’ asked the 
Frenchman. ‘“ Vas it de ladee? Or vas it I? 
Because vidout de one, or de odert, or bot, you 
cannot be here.” And with that he again took 
Miss Barbara Stewart’s willing arm. Lion was 
galled beyond what his proud and insolent nature 
could endure; and cursing Drummond for an 
imposter, he struck him a violent blow, bidding 
him make the best of that he could. 

‘Sur, I will not fight hike a beggar; but if you 
be a gentilhomme, vich I now see you are not, 
please to draw out your rapiere, and-I will trust 
you trou and trou the bodee. O! you have no 
weapons! Noo; you come out like blackmoor- 
cuard, to beat gentilhomme dat have weapons, 
tinking you safe. Butdo ipo take dat and dat ;’ 
and with that, Drummond gave him too hearty 
kicks, presenting at the same time his sharp ra- 

ier in such a manner, that it was impossible for 

is antagonist to return them. 

‘“* There was now noalternative. Achallenge 
from Lion was the consequence. The Master 
of Rollo and Dr. Graham weretheseconds. The 
rivals met that evening on the spot where they 
had quarrelled, and Drummond, having the 
choice of weapons, chose the rapier— by de 
cause dat he had noo oder along vit him, and it 
vold do,’ he said. 3 

* Lion acquiesced without hesitation, and soon 
proved that he was no novice in the art. They 
fought with great coolness and caution, and with 
as much ease as if they had been playing with 
foils. Lion drew the first blood, wounding Mr. 
Drummond rather slightly below the right arm 
and across the shoulder. The Master of Rollo 
then interfered, protesting against further vio- 
lence ; and strange to say, the wounded acqui- 


—esced! but the other refused, saying it was a mere 


scratch ; he would have the insulting dog’s heart’s 


_ blood. ‘ Vat! do you say soo?’ cried Drummond; 


‘den for de dernier resorte.’ 

** They then fought very hardand close for the 
space of a minute and a half, when Drummond 
run him through the body; and the young man 
was carried home acorpse. Drummond retired 
to a nominal concealment for a while, but on 
trial was fairly exculpated. Shortly after that 
Miss Barbara Stewart and he were married. 

‘In the interim, word had reached Captain 
Drummond at head-quarters, how matters were 
likely to end with his betrothed and his cousin. 
He therefore got leave of absence for awhile, 
and posted to Edinburgh : but ere he arrived the 
marriage was consummated. Hehad loved with 
all the warmth of his noble nature, and was so 
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much affected by Barbara's deceit and ingrat- 
tude that he fell sick, and scarcely spoke or saw 
the light for nearly a month. But perhaps, dur- 
ing a part of this time, he had been studying the 
most ample revenge, which he soon found the 
means of putting in practice. He conceived 
himself to have been exeedingly ill used; and 
without seeing either Barbara or the fortunate 
lover, he again posted to the regiment, and from 
thence to London. | 

** Hitherto no one had doubted that Mr. John 
Drummond, husband to Barbara Stewart, was 
the true and lineal heir to the great Perth estate. 
I cannot be sure that | recollect exactly the re- 
lationship, eT often minutely described to 
me by Boig; but | think his father was uncle to 
James the first, duke of Perth; and on the de- 
cease of the latter at St. Germains, this John’s 
father, the Lord Edward Drummond, assumed 
the title. He spent all his life in the interior of 
France in religious seclusion, and this John wa: 
the only surviving child of him and ts wife, La- 
dy Elizabeth Middleton, both of whom were 
dead, so that there could be no doubt as to lus 
right of succession. 

‘Captain Drummond, however, saw matters 
in a different light. Although three or four de- 
grees farther removed, he perceived how diffi- 
cult it would be for his rival to adduce sufficient 
evidence of his legitimacy from the interior ot 
France, considering the secluded life of his fath- 
er, and the ther state of that kingdom. The 
Captain, seizing the opportunity, went boldly 
forward, and accused. his rival as an imposter. 
and claimed the property for himself. He hav- 
ing the best advocates of the kingdom, the 
Lords admitted the plea, and ordered the former 
claimant to produce the proofs of his propin- 
quity. 

“Mr. Drummond was astonished at the news. 
He hasted to London, taking his wife with him. 
and from thence to Douay in Flanders, where 
he was born; from thence to Lyons,in pursuit 
of proper witnesses: which journey took him the 
greater part of a year. In the mean time Cap- 
tain Drummond had instituted a keen inquiry 
at home, and had even brought forward those 
who deposed that Lady Edward Drummond nev- 
er had a child; and there were certainly some 
letters produced, which, if genuine, went far to 
prove the truth of the statement. The conse- 
quence was, that before John Drummond's re- 
turn to England the minds of the Lords were 
made up regarding the right of possession; and 
although they waited his arrival, it was more for 
form’s sake than a persuasion of the validity o! 
his claims. He came to London at length, and 
produces a register of his birth from the Catho- 
lic College of Douay; but the other party pre- 
vailed in procuring its rejection, owing to Its 
non-correspondence with other dates. He 
brought also plenty of witnesses, who proved lus 
having been brought up and educated as the son 
of Lord Edward Drummond and of his wife La- 
dy Elizabeth Middleton; but they nip to of ne 
avail regarding his birth by that lady, there hav- 
ing been counter-evidence produced, which, 12 
short, was, that after a tedious litigation, 1t was 
at last finally decided in the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh in favor of Capt. James Drummond, 
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of the Melford family, who became thereby pos- 
-essed of the Perth property. 

Never was aretaliation over asuccessful rival 
‘y love more complete than this was, as it left 
John Drummond and his wife totally ruined in 
‘heir circumstances and deprived of their hopes. 
Boia went abroad with them when they went in 
search of evidence; and on reaching Calais on 
‘heir way home, Lady Perth, as she had been 
.tvled ever since her marriage, was Icft behind, 
hcing unable from the state she was in to pro- 
ceed further, and Boig remained with her. She 
was there delivered of a son; but wasso meanly 
lodced, and left so poor, that she was obliged to 
borrow from Boig till he had not a sixpence left. 
ln this wretched state was the once celebrated 
beauty lying, when her husband, after long ab- 
sence, returned to France with the news that 
they were utterly ruined. But this was not the 
worst: her husband had published:an article in 
some London journal, I think a magazine, where- 
in he accused Captain Drummond, then Lord 
Perth, of the most grievous mal-practises against 
lim—of suborning false witnesses, and keeping 


back others; and altogether with charges’so vil-. 


lamous, that they could not be overlooked. It 
would have been better had they been so, as ut- 
terred by an irritated, disappointed man; but 
‘he high spirit of Lord, Perth would not submit 
to it. He followed his relation to Calais, accom- 
nanied by Major M’Glashan of the 21st, and, af- 
‘er vainly endeavoring to draw from Mr. Drum- 
ond a counter-statement, challenged him. 

But the circumstances that rendered this tale 
‘olnteresting to me at first, and impressed all 
ihe Circumstances so strongly on my remem- 
orance, is yet to narrate; for without something 
alittle tinged with the supernatural, a tale has 
few charms for me. 

Well, it so happened that, one fine pleasant 
day,as Mr. John Drummond was walking by 
uunself on Burnsfield Links at Edinburgh, near 
by the scene of the fatal recounter with John Li- 
vi, that gentleman came up to him alive and 
well, and asked him how he liked to be married. 
The other, struck with astonishment, made no 
answer, but stood and gazed at the querist: who, 
agai accosting him, said, ‘ You deprived me 
‘oully of my love and my hfe, Drummond, but I 
siall be even with you to-day; and the next 
‘une meet you shoot you through here’— 
lwuching his head with the point of his’ fore-fin- 
ger Close above the right ear. 

Che vision, of course, proved a dream; for in- 
‘ead of being walking on Burnsfield Links, he 
Was lying in his own chamber, in the Horse- 
Wynd with his lovely Barbarain his arms; but 
“ie Moment the apparition touched him with its 
ger, he sprang from his bed, and exclaimed 
“athe was shot through the head. His lady 
‘tarted up In amazement, crying out, ‘ Hor? 
"here? By whom?’ 

‘By that scoundrel,.Lion!’ said he. 

(was eight o’clock in the morning; the sun 
"88 Shining into the room; and when Barbara 
ecelyed this answer she grew pale as death, 
“inking her husband was deranged. | 

_ tt is true!’ exclaimed he wildly; ‘I am—I 
am shot through the head, and my brains are 
Own out. Look, and satisfy yourself, at the 
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hole the bullet has made. Merciful Heaven! 
was | out on the Links naked ?’ 

‘You are raving, Drummond!’ cried she, 
weeping, and throwing her arms about him; 
‘seized by some mortal frenzy, | fear. Compose 
yourself, and lie down; for you were out nowhere, 
+ but lying sound asleep with me.’ 

He got his head bound up, and lay down, try- 
ing to compose himself; but his ideal wound was 
so painful, that he continued in an agony until a 
letter was brought up stairs tohim. It was that 
which stated to him the new claims of his rival on 
the Perth estate, and the strong doubts entertain- 
ed of his own propinquity. | 

This was a most galling business,and the anx- 
iety of mind that it threw him into completely 
eradicated the vision and the wound from his 
head; nor did he ever think of them more until 
the same vision was repeated to him at Calais. 
He dreamed that he was walking on Burnsfield 
Links, and that Mr. Lion came up to him and 
asked him how he liked to be married. The 
dreamer still had no power to reply, while the 
other continued, ‘ You deprived me foully of my 
love and my lite, Druinmond, and sent me all 
unprepared tomy account. But J ameven with 
you now, and am come to fulfil my promise. Be 
expeditious,-and I will wait here till I take you 
with me.’ 

Drummond started up in a qld perspiration, 
with terror and astonishment; and, just as he was 
saying to his wife that he was going to die, and 
would never see the evening of that day, the 
door opened, ard Boig handed him a note from 
Major M’Glashan. Notwithstanding his solemn 
and dreadful warning, Drummond refused to re- 
tract one item of what he had published, and 
signed with his name; and the event was that 
he fought with Lord Perth, and was shot through 
the head at the first fire, the ball entering imme- 
diately above the right ear,on the very spot 
which the apparition touched with its finger. 

The remainder of Barbara Stewart's history 


at last, having neither money nor clothes to come 
home with, often wept when speaking of her. 
With regard to the merits of the cause, | know 
nothing. It was Boig’s opinion that his master 
was the true and lineal heir; and from him] im- 
bibed my ideas. He always admitted, however, 
that Captain Drummond, then Lord Perth, was 
an excellent man, a gentleman of high honor and 
integrity—indeed greatly superior to the other 
inevery respect; but never that he was the pro- 
per heir. 

Never was retaliation on a deceitful lover vis- 
ited home with such an overpowering intensity. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addison, as 
one of the characteristics of a true critic, that he 
points out beauties rather than faults. But it is 
rather natural toa man of learhing and genius, 
to apply himself chiefly to the study of writers 
who have more beauties than faults to be dis- 
played: for the duty of criticism is neither to 
depreciate, nor dignify by partial representa- 
tions, but to hold out the light of reason, what- 
ever it may discover; and to promulgate. the 
determinations of truth, whatever she shall dic- 
tate. 


is too painful to relate. Poor Boig, who left her. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE VILLAGH GRAVE YARD. 
The inan how wise who sick of gaudy scenes 
Is led by choice to take his tavorite walk 
Beneath death’s gloomy, silent cyprus shades, 
Unpierced by vanity’s fantasuc ray, 
‘Ty read his monuments—to weigh his dust — 
Visits his vanits and dwells among the tombs. 
Youna’s Nagar 


At coming eve, as fades tlie parting day, 

And the bright sun sinks in the western sky, 

And every little flower doth close its eye, 
And village children leave their noisy play, 

And with light heart and step doth homeward hie, 
And the tired labourers slowly wend their way, 

‘To their own cots which not fiir distant lie— 


| love to wander, pensively and slow, 
Where mingled generations mouldering sleep, 
And silence reigns, eternal, still and deep; 
Ando’er each mound the waving wild grass grows; 
Or tangled vines luxuriantly creep, 
And drooping willows, planted in a row, 
Which in sad mockery seem to weep. 


Or con the dark and ruddy lettered stones, 

Which here and there like sheeted spectres stand, 
And teils where rest an aged father’s bones; 

Or youthful daughters, loveliest in the land; 
Or tender mother, or hopeful sons, 

Or infant beauty wrapt in snowy winding bandas. 


And in some nook, apart from all the rest, 
‘To view tne su.cide’s sad untimely grave, 

Whose bloody hand, did in an hour unblest, 
Cut short that hfe his great Creator gave, 

To quench the burning torments of his breast, 
in bland oblivion’s calm untroubled wave. 


Il] fated youth, for thee no tear was shed— : 
No friends nor kindred gathered round thy bier, — 
Nor mourning train, with slow and solemn tread 
And smothered wail, walked in thy coffin’s rear; 
And none with flowers to deck thy early bed, 
Or to thy memory heave the sigh sincere. 


But some kind few, whose ever generous hearts, 
Touched by thy fate, with tender pity glowed, 

Laid thee all gently in thy place of rest, | 
And to thy memory this rude stone bestowed, 

To tell the stranger where thine ashes lay, 
Unwept, unhaliowed, wasting in decay. 


Thither he came, with sad dejected atr, 

And sunken eye, and dim and clouded brow, 
And fixed look of rooted, deep despair, 

That told his heart had learned to bow 
At sorrow’s shrine, worshiping her till even, 

His tortured soul to madness had been driven, 
And every hope of joy on earth was riven. 


Noneever knew, though many vainly tried 

To find from whence the lonely wanderer came. 
No clue was ever found, nor ought to guide 

Those kindred spirits in their generous aim; 
So on his tomb was writien when he died: 

The day, the month, the year, but not his name. 


Yet rumour told, with seeming truth, that how 
He left his home upon some distant plain, 


THE VILLAGE GRAVE YARD. 


The ocean of uncertain chance to plough, 

While pleasing fancies thronged his busy brain, 
And all that fame or fortune could bestow, 

Past in review a rich and gorgeous traiu: 
But ah! his melancholy end doth now 

Prove how fleeting were his hopos, and vain. 


Or linger where, in peaco fur evermore, 
And calm repose, the aged warrior fics, 
Who erst had fought in many a field of gore, 
And borne in triumph off the vietor’s prize. 
When trimpets sung, when cannons loud did roar, 
And clouds of smoke rolled upwards to the sktes. 


Yet there he died not, but far off removed, 
From wars commotion and its scenes of str, 
At home, surrounded by the friends he loved, 
And by them honoured, yielded up his life. 
There death, as if to mock the hero’s art, 
Hurl’d his unerring shatt and pierced tus heart, 
Full in his vitals sheathed his weapen decp, — 
And sealed his closing eyes in leaden sleep. 


But chief to mark beneath the mournful yew. 


The plain white stone which deek the pastor's grave 


In life the Shepherd ef the pious few, 
That from perdition sought their souls to save; 
Who from the sacred page those precepts drew, 
Which God in mercy to his people gave, 
And laid them open to their ardent view; 
With steady zeal and by example too, 
Weekly he taught his followers to pursue 
That narrow path which leads beyond the graye. 


He hears no more the sounding sabbath bell, 
That with its iron voice was wont to call 
His flock to worship; nor the funeral knell, 
That erst upon his ear weuld sometimes fall, 
Or rising sweet the organ’s solemn swell, 


And lips responsive hymning the praise of him ths 


governs all. 
His eye rests now no more with heavenly look, 
Upon that blessed page and heavenly book, 
His lips move now no more in fervent prayer, 
Or to ask the blessing he was wont to there; . 
Fre time had bowed his frame to nature’s thrall, 
And death had cast o’er him its welcome pall, 
His station now, is by another filled, 
Who acts the part in which he was soskilled; 
And many more here take their dreamless rest. 
Remerabered well by many a gratefil breast; 
Their characters as varied as their forms, 
Consigned to dust and food for wriggling worms. 


And we must follow all, ere a few years, 
Down the swift tide of time, has rolled away— 

Must leave this chequered scene of hopes and fears. 
And in the lap of earth lie stil] as they 

Where mirth is silent—sorrow dries her tears. 
And the red worm revels on its fading prey. 


3ut while in meditation lost I stray, 
The dusky shades of night thick deepen round, 

And now the bat which shuns the light of day. 
Low wheels his flight in many a circling round, 

Like some sad spirit, hovering o’er the clay 
Which once to earth its unseen pinions bound— 

And ever and anon 1n airy play, 

- Flitteth athwart ray path with sighing sound, 
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Roused by its warning voice, I turn away, 
And leave enwrapt In gloom the Burial Ground. 


MORAL. 
Oh! what a lesson silently is taught, 
From contemplation ofa scene like this— 
Yo reflective, how deeply franght 
With striking proots of this world’s nothingness. 
How doth it warn the heedless lingerer here, 
When sorrows darken—hopes delusive rise, 
To litt his thoughts to that high holy sphere, 
‘That state of bliss—that life that never dies— 
And be ye ready, it would seem to say, 
That deuth’s stern mandate, glad ye may obey. 
OSCAR. 
COBBETLUS ADVICE TO A HUSBAND. 


| began my young marriage days in and near 
Philadelphia. At one of those times to which I 
have just alluded, in the middle of the burning 
tot month of July, | was greatly afraid of fatal 


not having had any sleep for forty-eight hours. | 


ill great cities, in ‘hot countries, are, I believe, 
lull of dogs;—and they, in very hot weather, 
keep up, during the night, a horrible barking, 
lighting and howling. 


COBBETT’S ADVIC 


E TO A HUSBAND. 
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4 

afraid of thunder and lightning; and as is the 
feeling of all such women, and, indeed, all men 
too, she wanted company, and particularly her 
husband, in those times of danger. 1 knew well, 
of course, that my presence would not diminish 
the danger; but, be l at what distance I might, 
if within reach of home, | used to quit my busi- 
ness and hasien to her, the moment | perceived 
a thunder storm approaching. Scores of miles, 
have 1, first and hast, run on this errand, in the 
streets of Philadelphia! The Frenchmen, who 
were my scholars, used to laugh at me exceed- 
ingly on this account; and sometimes, when I 
was making an appointment with them, they 
would say with a smile and a bow,“ Sauve la 
tonnere, toujours, Monsieur Cobbett.”’ 

I never dangled about at the heels of my wife ; 
seldom, very seldom, ever walked out, as it is 
called, with her; I never “ went a walking” in 
the whole course of my life ; never went to walk 
without having some object in view other than 


ithe walk; and, as never could walk at a slow 
cousequences to my wife for want of sleep, she | pace, it would have been hard work for her to 


<eep up with me; so that, in the nearly forty 
years of our married life, we have not walked 
out together, perhaps, twenty times. I hate a 
dangler, who is more like a footman than a hus- 


Upon the particular oc-' band. It was very cheap to be kind in trifles; 


casion to which I am adverting, they made a/ but that which rivets the affections is not to be 
noise So terrible and so unremitted, that it was! purchased with money. The great thing of all, 
next to impossible that even a person in full, however, is to prove your anxiety at those times 
health and free from pain should obtain a mi-'| of peril to her, and for which times pens never- 


nute’ssleep. Twas, about nine in the evening, theless, wish.—Upon those occasions 


sitting by the bed: ** I do think (said she) that I 
could go to sleep now, if it were Lot for the dogs.” 
Down stairs I went, and out I sallied in my shirt 
wid trawsers, and without shoes and stockings; 


aud going toa heap of stones lying beside the 
rad, set to work upon the dogs, going backward 
and forward, and keeping them at two hundred 
yards’ distance from the house. I walked thus 
tle whole night barefooted, lest the noise of my 
“uoes might possibly reach her ears; and | re- 
member that the bricks of the causeway were, 


wen in the night, so hot as to be disagreeable to 


In the evening. 


her neighbours used to ask my wife whether all | 
English husbands were like hers, she boldly 
auswered in the affirmative. I had business to 
vccupy the whole of my time, Sundays and week 
“ays, except sleeping hours; but I used to make 
une to assist her in the taking care of her baby, 
and in all sorts of things : get up, light her fire, 
wil her tea kettle, carry her up warm water in 
cold weather, take the child while she dressed 
uesclf and got the breakfast, get her in water 
‘tc wood for the day, then dress myself neatly, 
aid sally forth tomy business. The moment that 
*as over 1 used to hasten back to her again, 
aud 1 no more thought of spending a moment 
vay from her, unless business compelled me, 
ian I thought of quitting the country and going to 
a. The thunder and lightning are tremendous 
/ America, compared with what they are in 
‘gland. My wife was,at one time, very much 


| 


was never 
from home, be the necessity for it ever so great: 
it was my rule, that every thing must give way 
to that. 

Iam told that,in France, it is rare to meet 
witha husband who does not spend every evening 
of his life in what is called a caffe ; that is to say, 
a place for no other purpose than that of gos- 
siping, drinking and gaming. And jt is with 
great sorrow that J acknowledge that many En- 
ew husbands indulge too much in a similar 

abit. Drinking clubs, smoking clubs, singing 
clubs, clubs of odd-fellows, whist clubs; these 


my feet. My exertions produced the desired | are inexcusable, they are censurable, they are 
cllect; a sleep of several hours was the conse- | at once foolish and wicked, even in single men; 
(uence; and at eight o’clock in the morning, off | what must they be, then, in husbands ; and how 
went | to a day’s businesss, which was to end at | are they to answer, not only to their wives, but 


to their children, for this profligate abandon- 


Women are all patriots of the soil; and when} ment of their homes;—this breach of their so- 


lemn vow made to the former, this evil example 
to the latter? 

Innumerable are the miseries that spring from 
this cause. The expense is, in the first place, 
very considerable. I much question whether 
amongst tradesmen, a shilling a night pays the 
average score; and that, too, for that which is 
really worth nothing at all, and cannot even by 
possibility, be attended with any one single ad- 
rantage, however small. Fifteen pounds a year 
thus thrown away, would amount, in the course 
of a tradesman’s life, to a decent fortune for a 
child. Then there is the injury to health from 
these night adventures; there are the quarrels; 
there is the vicious habit of loose and filthy talk; 
there are the slanders and the backbitings ; 
there are the admiration of contemptible wit, 
and there the scoffings of all that is sober and se- 
rious. 
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, a 396 ADVICE TO A HUSBAND—SERENADE. 
| ae And does the husband who thus abandons his; that act of his? What justice 1s there in con 
qt ee wife and children imagine that she will not,| fining hér at home without any company at all. 
| io. in some degree at least, follow his example? If| while he rambles forth in search of company A! 
1 oa he do, he is very much deceived. If she imitate | more gay thanhe finds at home ? ity mis 
gag him even 1p drinking, he has no great reason to Let the young married man try the thine: Je: 
| Be complain ; and then the cost may be two shillings | him resolve not to be seduced from his home; let Itwa 
De G the night instead of one, equal in amount to the} him never go, in one single instance, wnneces- that a 
woe e cost of all the bread wanted in the family, while | sarily from his own fire-side. T{abit is a power: man-of: 
mrs the baker's bill is, perhaps, unpaid. . Here are|ful thing; and if he begin right, the pleasure Barran 
| the slanderings, too, going on at home; for, while| that he will derive from it will induce him to trance | 
; the husbands are assembled, it would be hard if| continue right. This is not being “ tied to the siderab 
& the wives were not todo the same; and the very | apron-strings,” which means quite another mat- roundit 
i oe least that is to be expected is, that the tea-pot| ter,as I shall show byand by. It is being at the versifle 
| = > should keep pace with the porter-pot or greg-| husband’s place, whether we have children or of sand 
a oe lass.—Hence crowds of female acquaintances | not. And is there any want of matter for con- so com 
Te and intruders, and all the consequent and inevi- |} versation between a man and his wife? Why tablishr 
“a8 M table squabbles which form no small part of the | not tall of the daily occurrences to her, as weil then, as 
Pe hy Le torment of the life of man. as to any body else ; and especially to a company the lanc 
ae If you have servants, they know to a moment of tippling and noisy men? If you excuse your- attract 
a. the time of your absence; and they regulate | Self by saying that you go to read the newspaper, the vill 
ae their proceedings accordingly.‘ Like master I answer, buy the newspaper, if you must read up the | 
a like man,” is an old and true proverb, and it is it: the cost is not half of what you spend per as yet | 
ing natural, if not just, that it should be thus: for it} day at the pot-house; and then you have it your _ Amol 
Hiss would be unjust if the careless and neglectful | OWN, and may read it at your leisure, and your ing the 
Bile sot were served as faithfully as the vigilant, at- wife can read_ it as weil as yourself, if read it the two 
Sie tentive, and sober man. Late hours, cards and| You must. And, in short, what must that man Marino 
mm tie dice, are amongst the consequences of the be made of, who does not prefer sitting by his tion suf 
master’s absence; and why not, seeing that he is | Own fire-side with his wife and children, reading ness at 
iia setting the example? Fire, candles, profligate to them,or hearing them read, to hearing the fastiaion 
aE visitants, expenses, losses, children ruined in| gabble and bladerdash of a club or pot-honse every | 
| a habits and morals, and, in short, a train of evils | company ! them. 
hardly to be enumerated, arise from this most 
Beis vicious habit of the master spending his leisure ORIGINAL. wishing 
ni time from home. But beyond all the rest is the SERENADE. privileg 
ill-treatment of the wife. When left to ourselves. others, 
e midnight hour, my love, ndeay 
we all seek the company that we like best; the 
ren all are hush’d in sleep— we 
company in which we take the most delight : 
and therefore every husband, be his state of life air. 
ER ae ! what it may, who spends his leisure time, or who, And spite Watch the, deep: Then 
Beaige ' at least, is in the habit of doing it, in company I'}] meet thee at the sea-wash’d strand inetd 
| other than that of his wife and family, tells her While tides are sinking ot 
Bea) CP Oe and them, as plainly by deeds as be could pos- Our bark shall leave the yielding sand, eo 
sibly do by words, that he takes more delight in For ocean’s kifty flow. 
other company than in theirs. Children repay ble 
a ae ee this with disregard for their fathers; but toa We'll nde upon the dusky wave, teiricg 
} ee ye! wife of any sensibility, it is either a dagger to And mark the dying light mer f 
EE ee her heart or an incitement to revenge, and re- That rises from the sailor’s grave, lard y 
| ee ds venge, too, of a species which a young woman Beyond the bounds of sight. ess and 
will seldom be long in want oi the means to Antoi 
ratify. ur buat will rive the foaming spray— of age; 
Our ears will catch the song pressivi 
: | TL The way to avoid the sad consequences of Of fairies, as, with mystic sway, nation 
4 which I have been speaking is to begin well; Phew drive i 
ey drive the surge along. rast to 
many a man has become a sottish husband, were p 
Pit: fee ae and brought a family to ruin, without being And, should the winds rush furiously, neck of 
{ a Bae a sottishly inclined and without liking the gos- And waves run mountains high, ble” of 
| | La sip of the ale or coffee house. It is by slow de- Our migic bark would leave the sea, her disp 
veigled, and, in time, he really likes the thing; aff: 
Let him resolve, from the very first, never to Th ted chil 
spend an hour from home, unless business, or, A her had 
at least, some necessary and rational purpose} enhanc 
demand it. Where ought he to be, but with | Stition, 
the person whom he himself hath chosen to be an ove] 
Big Sole | his partner for life, and the mother of his chil-} Sentiments are proper or improper as they bly, by 
Bly Bee dren? What other company ought he to deem | consist more or less with the character, and cir- Would , 
de my so good and so fitting as this ’-—With whom else} cumstances of the person to whom they are at- of detra 
. oe es can so pleasantly spend his hours of leisure and | tributed, with the rules of the composition 10 lerest ¢ 
i ) fy i relaxation? Besides, if he quit her to seelkk com- | which they are found, or with the settled and un- Which 
a Hy | pany more agreeable, is not she set at large by! alterable nature of things. lion, dif 
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A TALE OF THE BARRANCAS. 397 


Written for the Casket. 
A Vale of the Barrancas. 
BY CHARLES RUFUS RAMSAY. 


it was on a fine evening inthe summer of 18—, 
that a large ship, having the appearance of a 
man-of-war, was observed in the offing, from the 
Rarrancas—a small village located at the en- 
trance of Pensacola bay, ona bluff of land con- 
siderably elevated above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, which is very low, and undi- 
versified, save by pine trees, and barren patches 
of sand. At that period, a man-of-war was not 
socommon a sight at Pensacola, as since the es- 
tablishment of our navy yard there. ‘This ship, 
then, as she bore for the light house, (which 1s 
the land mark for all vessels bound in the harbor) 
attracted noordinary degree of attention among 
the villagers, the town being nine mules. further 
up the bay, the approach of the vessel was not 
as yet known to its inhabitants. 

Among those who were most intense in watch- 
ing the maneeuvres of this beautiful ship, were 
the two pretty daughters of Don Celestino F. 
Marino. I say pretty,and were the bare asser- 
tion sufficient, 1 would not expose my awkward- 
ness at description; but people have become so 
fastidious, that nothing less than a delineation of 
every feature, grace, and motion, will content 
them. Itis not conclusive that we say our he- 
roines are beautiful beyond description. Not 
wishing, therefore, to arrogate to myself the 
privilege of judging on soimportant a subject for 
others, 1 will, in compliance to modern Caprice, 
endeavor to give my readers some idea of what 
were,in my estimation, two as lovely beings as 
the air ever breathed upon. ae 

Their sparkling black eyes, and hair of the 
same glossy color, were national; but then the 

ast of features, beautiful in the extreme, and 
symmetrical proportions, were peculiarly their 
oWwi—unconsciously so, too; for like the flower 
that blooms amidst the trackless desert, their 
charms had never been appreciated—they had 
never sipped the poisonous cup of flattery.— 
Their young and innocent hearts were as spot- 
less and unsullied as the new fallen snow. 

Antoinette, the eldest, was just eighteen years 
of age; her countenance, though mild, was ex- 
pressive; her complexion unusually hight for the 
hahon and climate, and afforded a pretty con- 
trast to the dark and flowing locks of hair which 
were permit ° 

permitted to shade, in glossy ringlets, a 
heck of alabaster whiteness. The “ tout ensem- 
ble” of her figure was “ par excellence ;’ and in 
her disposition appeared to be concentrated eve- 
ty virtue requisite to adorn a female; kind and 
ailable, without any of that affectation so repug- 
nant to a man of sense, she was an unsophistica- 
ee child of nature; and yet nature in forming 
ler had left nothing undone that could have been 
ee by the aid of art. A tinge of super- 
oo occasioned by too great susceptibility ,and 

ly imagination, increased proba- 

Sah evotional exercises in the catholic rites, 
of dete occasionally develope itself; but instead 
se <a from her charms it added fresh in- 
whic ; ‘o her character. The air of romance 
on to the indulgence of supersti- 

diffuses a shade of melancholy on the person 


under its influence, which is calculated to enlist 
our sympathies at any time; but most especially 
when we see its power exercised over a lovely 
and amiable fernale. 

If she evinced any inordinate propensity, it, 
was for music. There was something in the vi- 
brations of a harp that enraptured her every 
sensibility; and as she endeavored with her 
voice to imitate the strains produced by her fin- 
gers, each fibre of her soul appeared absorbed 
in pathos. Such soul-stirring, heart-thnilling 
strains as she was wont to pour forth in her ex- 
tatic moments, savored more of what I had 
painted in my imagination, as belonging to ano- 
ther world, than earthly sounds. Such was An- 
toinette ; but how shall I describe Adelaide, her 
sister, the little laughing Hebe, erratic as the 
sportive swallow—her motions were like the 
morning vapour wreath, lhightas air. Her eyes 
ever glistening with joy, would have made glad- 
some the veriest misanthrope in christendom, 
while the sprightliness and vivacity of her dispo- 
sition, never failed to diffuse cheerfulness where- 
ever she went. That refined sensitiveness, that 
pensive melancholy which maintained such pre- 
dominancy in her sister, was an alien to A 
laide’s laughter-loving heart. 

In every thing but affection for each other, 
and an ardent devotion to their aged father, the 
two sisters were as different as the green sward 
which covered the summit of their native hill 
was unlike the vast sea of sand which nearly sur- 
rounded it. I would not, however, have my 
readers infer from the comparison, that there 
was any similitude between either of the sisters 
and the barren waste alluded to; on the contrary, 
they resembled more the wild exuberance of 
some fertile vale, where the soil, though uncon- 
genial to noxious weeds, produces spontaneously 
the most beautiful flowers. 

The antiquated fabric which had served for 
Don Celestino’s residence nearly thirty years, 
occupied a prominent situation near the brow of 
the heights; and afforded, from its elevation, a. 
very extensive prospect in every direction. It 
had been erected in the seventeenth century, and 
was designed for the occupancy of the “* Comman- 
dante” of the now delapidated fort, which is con- 
tiguous. Don Celestino had, antecedent to the 
era of my tale, held that important office; and on 
his retirement, purchased the mansion from go- 
vernment, and continued to reside in it. The 
troops having been nearly all withdrawn, the 
command of the fort devolved upon a subaltern, 
while Don Celestino, unwilling to leave a place 
to which he had become attached by a long so- 
journment, resigned his office, and resolved upon 
ending his days on a spot, endeared to him by 
many ties, both of consanguinity, and companion- 


ship.. 

The building was erected in the old Spanish 
style ; but was well adapted to the climate. A 
spacious verandah surrounded it. affording a de- 
lightful lounge when the sea breeze prevailed. 
It was on that part of the spacious piazza which 
fronted the ocean, that the two sisters were set- 
ting, when the strange ship hove in sight. Ade- 
laide was the first to discover her, as she broke 
in upon the outline of the horizon, like a white 
cloud, scarce discernible to the naked eye. Hav- 
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ing directed the attention of her sister to the ves- 
set's approach, it was scarce averted until the 
shades of evening rendered her invisibie. 

“Sister,” says Antoinette, as the barque proud- 
ly advanced, with her canvass spread high and 
wide, “‘ I wish I could sail in such a ship as that. 
How pleasant it would be to lean over her sides 
and look out upon the eternal expanse of ocean, 
as she bounded over the waves; and ona fine 
moonlight night, when the stars are glittering in 
the firmament, and the breeze is sighing in the 
rigging, how charming it would be to touch the 
cords of my harp, and listen to its vibratiuns as 
they mingled among the moanings of the wind 
and waves.” 

“For my part,” replied Adelaide, “I would 
much sooner be like that snow-breasted gull 
yonder, that’s skimming the air. See how pret- 
ty he sails—now he exposes his bosom to the rays 
of the setting sun. Now he mounts higher in the 
air; now he floats as if sleeping on ether. Oh! 
were I that bird, | should never cease flying—I 
would keep going onward, over sea and moun- 
tain, and valley, until there was no space left un- 


- fanned by my wings.” 


The sun had just dipped his head in the ocean’s 
bosom. The western horizon emitted a soft mel- 
low radiance, which, reflected from the expan- 
sive surface of a placid sea, had a very imposing 
effect; and the sea itself, with its long range of 
white sandy beach, stretching to the right and 
left, as far as the vision extended, resembled a 
silver-edged mirror. The breeze was just suffi- 
cient to propel the ship forward; and ere it 
reached the shore, it was so light as scarce to 
have buoyed a feather. Yet it was refreshing 
and vivifying, like the breath of a pretty damsel 
whom we love; though warm, there was a luxury 
in inhaling it—and as it came over St. Rosa, (a 
narrow island which forms Pensacola bay) it 
brought with it an aromatic fragrance, stolen in 
its “eden across this otherwise barren sand 
ban | 

A bar which stretches athwart the entrance of 
Pensacola bay, at the distance of a half a mile 
from the shore, renders great precaution neces- 
sary for vessels coming in the harbor, and is pe- 
cuharly disadvantageous in a naval point of view 
—the depth of water being insufficient to admit 
ships of the line, and scarcely adequate for the 
largest class of frigates. This ship, then, as she 
drew near the bar, was observed to take in her 
light sails—a flag, displaying St. George’s Cross, 
was hoisted at the mizzen peak—a red sheet of 
fire issued from one of her bow guns ai the same 
moment, which was followed by a thick volume 
of smoke, and succeeded by a loud report, which 
shook every window inthe Barrancas. This was 
the signal for a pilot. 

The report of the cannon had scarce ceased to 
reverberate among the pine forests, ere the pilot 
boat, in answer to the hoarse summons, was seen 
making for the : while the latter, having ad- 
vanced as near the bar as was deemed prudent b 
her commander, lay motionless in the water, wit 
her maintopsail to the mast, waiting the pilot’s 
arrival to conduct her to her moorings. The 
boatswain’s cry of “all hands bring ship to an 
anchor,” reiterated by a half dozen mates, re- 
sounded through every deck and aperture of the 
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Warspite. The stentorian voice of the lieutep. 
ant came upon.the tympanum of the ear, as fp 
issued his commands through a speaking try. 
pet, like the roaring of a lion, which, combines 
with the shrill vociferations of the midshipmey 
the ay, ay, sirs, of the sailors in the tops and yan 
arms, the rattling of the rigging, the creaking of 
blocks, and the clanking of chain cables,as they 
were dragged from their place of stowage, form. 
ed, altogether, a concatenation of sounds as inex. 
plicable to a klandsman, as would have been the 
use of the multifarious and complicated rope 
with which the ship was decorated. 

The arrival of a man-of-war at a port after, 

long cruise, is an event of considerable interes 
to both officers and crew. Any thing that tend 
to break in upon the monotony of their life, isep. 
joyed by them with a zest we poor land mortal 
can scarce appreciate. Six months had trans. 
pired since the Warspite left England, during 
the greater part of which time she had bee 
cruising in the West Indies, exposed to the bum. 
ing sun of a tropical climate, without having once 
been in harbor. The countenances of the of 
cers and crew, therefore, beamed with joy when 
it was ascertained that she was going into Pep. 
sacola to remain a month; and had the barra 
coast of Florida. been clothed with verdure, an 
smiling with rural cottages, they would scarce 
have evinced greater pleasure. 
. ‘The commissioned officers, i. e. the lieuter- 
ants, relaxed their sternness, and issued ther 
commands in a more modified, and less peremp- 
or tone than usual; the middies hopped, skip- 
ped, and jumped about like so many playful kit- 
tens; the sailors moved with unwonted alacrity 
and were less gruff in their replies to the com 
mands of their superiors—which is invariably the 
case whenever officers condescend to address 
their crews in a conciliatory and becoming mal- 
ner. 

In the short space of an hour from the moment 
of the pilot’s arrival on board, the ship was sale 
ly moored within gunshot of the fort—which « 
cupies a prominent situation to the right of th 
Commandante’s, as the residence of Don Celes 
tino was still designated. Eight bells had beet 
told, and the hammucks were piped down; th 
reefers were carousing in their steerage; tie 
sailors had received their evening grog, to whidt 
had been added an additional ration, and wer 
sitting round their canns in mirthful jollity, ba! 
dying jokes, and singing songs; the birth ded 
resounded with hilarity; and gleeful merrimet 
stamped features that a little while before, we 
set in rigid sullenness. 

John Thompson, and Charles Mifflin—wh 
duty it was to perform the first vigils of the nigi 
—were two promising young officers. Promo 
had been awarded the first for his gallantry, 2 
he strutted a lieutenant at the early age of elf 
teen. His companion, although the eldest, 
wore the trappings of a midshipman, and was® 
jolly a tar, as ever trod a ship’s deck, ay, and 

enerous-hearted, too. Notwithstanding tel 

isparity in rank, the two young men conversy' 
familiarly. They both joined the service at ™ 


time, and had scarce ever been separated ; on 
association had established an intimacy betw 
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». Ma bem—a mutual attachment, which I would call brated for its hospitality. Nothing could exceed 
hen by a more endearing appellation, were friendship | the cordiality with which he welcomed the young 
nM not considered a misnomer. ! | officers to hishouse. Their respectful demeanor 
ed The evening was calm; and as they stood on | (ever flattering toa Spaniard) greatly prepossess- 


nee we quarter deck, leaning over the capstan con- ed him in their favor; and what with the old 
rif versing of scenes Culled from the green spots on | man’s tales of peninsular reminiscence, the trite 
ig memory’s waste, the sound of a harp, accompa- , jokes of the young midshipman, the loud and re- 


ofemoied by a female voice, caught the ear. ‘* Mif- 
nM fin,” says the lieutenant, to the midshipman, “ do 
xf you hear that music? Are those angel’s strains, 
hell or are we in a land of spirits?” ‘* Weare in a 
wManland of alligators and rattlesnakes, if I am in- 
formed correctly,” replied his companion, “* and 
4s for those strains, they may proceed from an 
angel for aught 1 know ; but I will vouch for the 
air being mortal. I recollect hearing it ‘ lang 
syne’ when in Spain— Welcome, strangers, to 
qur shores,’ is the English of its title.” 

“ Well, celestial or mortal, Pll have a squint at 
her to-morrow, if she’s to be found. The wel- 
come is doubtless intended for us, and a sweeter 
one never greeted my ears. What do you say 
fora land cruise, eh, Miff—we will inquire for 
the charming creature who is doing us so much 
honor, and thank her in the name of the ship’s 
company.” | 

“Hahaha! Charming creature! A Venus, 
doubtless; for nothing else could exist in your 
brain. I suppose I’m to be your squire in this 
Quixotic excursion. Should your imaginary dul- 
cinea prove as fruitful a source of adventure as 
the Knight of La Mancha’s del Toboso, you 
would not, I am fearful, find in me so faithful an 
attendant as was Sancho Panza.” 

The captain coming on deck, the young men 
separated, and did not join again during the 
watch. On the ensuing day, however, they both 
visited the Barrancas, and in directing their steps 
towards Don Celestino’s mansion, they were so 
lortunate as to meet the two sisters walking arm 
inarm,on a green level which fronted the dwel- 
lng. Had our heroes belonged to the school of 
modern etiquette, the two sisters of Barrancas 
might have passed them uninterrupted; but a 
blue jacket does not stand upon ceremony. And 
before the young ladies had got within hailing 
distance, they had concluded upon bringing the 
“two strange sails under their lee,” and offering 
their services as convoy. 

The antic smile that played upon the beauti- 
lul lips of Adelaide, evinced a buoyancy of spi- 
nits that was quite congenial to Mifflin, whose 
visage was the picture of good nature and arch- 
hess, while nothing could be more in accordance 
with the dignified but affectionate demeanor of 
ine young lieutenant, than the expression of sen- 
umeut that beamed from the soul lit countenance 
of Antoinette. The sisters spoke just enough 
“0glish to render their conversation interesting ; 

and our heroes spoke just sufficient Spanish to 
€xcite the laughter of Adelaide, whose risibility 
Was _ constantly in play by Mifflin’s buffoon- 
“ty. Iwo more congenial spirits could not have 
deen selected, than the jolly midshipman and this 
modern Hebe. Never before did the halls of the 

onmandante resound with so much merriment ; 
hever did the body of Don Celestino receive such 
4 shaking. The venerable Commandante was 
4 Castilian by birth, and evinced in an eminent 
“egree the characteristic of that province—cele- 


iterated peals of laughter from Adelaide, the 
sympathetic influence of which operated like a 
charm upon all present, together with Thomp- 
son's awkward attempts toconverse with Antoi- 
nette, in her own harmonious language, and 
some few songs from the latter, the tme passed 
away exceedingly well. A dozen times the young 
men resolved upon returning to their ship, but in 
vain. They still lingered—and the longer they 
remained, the more irresistible appeared the 
charm which held them. 

Dinner was served up; and the young men 
twirled their hats on their finger’s end, casting 
an occasional glance upon their beautiful ship, 
which lay in full view before them, in all her fair 
proportions, resting on the bosom of one of the 
most delightful bays in the western continent. 
But where is the heart that can resist the mag- 
netic influence of female charms? If any there 
be, I envy him not his frigidness. A sailor’s ship 
ranks high in his affections; and there was that 
about the Warspite which was well calculated 
to inspire our heroes with a glow of pride, as they 
gazed upon her, and contemplated the emblem 
of their nation waving gracefully in the breeze. 


But there was a charm within the enchanted 


castle of Don Celestino, that superceded even 
the love of their ship—that transcended national 
enthusiasm. The green fields and luxuriant fo- 
liage, the smiling rosy-faced damsels of their own 
native isle for once appeared eclipsed, and the 
remembrance of her white cliffs obliterated. 

“Do stay and dine with us,” said the lovely 
Antoinette, and she took hold of the young lieu- 
tenant’s hand, and looked so wistfully, and smil- 
ed so sweetly, that the officer who had braved 
the cannon’s mouth, felt himself completely con- 
quered by a Spanish brunette. The hat fell from 
his hand, and was carried away in triumph by 
Adelaide, who declared that if they did go they 
should go bare headed. The midshipman, in 
humble acquiescence, likewise permitted his 
chevaux de beaux to accompany that of his com- 
panion. 

The last rays of the setting sun were gleaming 
through the windows of the Commandante’s, and 
the shrill notes of the bugle from the fort an- 
nounced the closeof the day. The mght beetles 
in anticipation of the event, were regen | sport- 
ing in the air; and our heroes were still at the 
Barrancas, nor did they disenthral themselves 
until a gun from the ship told them that they had 
already transgressed the rules of the navy, by re- 
maining from their vessel after the hour allotted 
for the return of all absent boats. 

Thompson and Mifflin returned to their ship 
full of romance and love. 
thusiastic in his praise of Antoinette, while the 
latter swore that Adelaide was irresistible.— 
“ Could 1 but have stolen a kiss from the jade 
when she stuck out her pretty vouting lips, it ap- 
pears to me | could die contented, without ever 

aving another wish gratified. Jack, you un- 
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derstand the nature of this disease they call icve; 
do pray inform me what are the symptoms, for 
really I am fearful I have caught the distemper. 
I'll be hanged if ever I felt so curious in my life.” 

“ Then I can sympathise with you,” replied 
the lieutenant, “for there 1s not a limb about 
ine but what is under the influence of the dis- 
ease which you speak of.” 

* Faith, I believe it; for had you been struck 
with the palsy, you could not have evinced 
greater helplessness than you did to-day. Whry 
f never saw a man have so little control over 
his limbs in my life—you couldn’t hold your hat, 
even.” 

Before Thompson could reply to this sally from 
Mifflin, the boat was hailed by the ships sentinel 
at the cangway, whose cry of “ boat a hoy!” was 
answered with an “ay, ay, sir,” from the cock- 
swain, indicating that there was a lieutenant on 
board. The boys were piped to attend the gang- 
way; and our adventurers, having saluted the of- 
ficer of the deck, preceeded to the cabin, report- 
ed themselves to the Captain, and retired to their 
respective domicils or state rooms, to reflect on 
the occurrences of the day, and dreams of love. 
How delightful is the spring-time of life, 

“ When roseate fancy flings her chains, 

And drags us o’er enchanted plains,” 
and how enviable the dreams of youthful lovers, 
when light drawn slumbers glide around their 
couch, and the form of her whom they love hovers 
near like a guardian angel. , 

Having fairly put our heroes to sleep, and ca- 
tered for them pieasant dreams, we will look in 
upon the apartment of Antoinette and Adelaide ; 
we will fora moment intrude ourselves into their 
bed chambers, the hallowed precincts of which 
had never been sullied by other footsteps than 
their own,and a faithfuldomestic. This retreat 
of virtue and innocence; this little paradise 
was sacred even tothe father’s intrusion. There 
13 nothing more emblematic, probably, of a young 
lady’s mind than her bed chamber; and I do think 
that if I were to entertain any notions of commit- 
ting matrimony, I should insist upon taking a 
peep into this sanctum sanctorum of my intended. 

The room which was consecrated to the use of 
the sisters, was situated at the extremity of their 
father’s extensive mansion, and contained two 
fronts—the windows of one looking out upon the 
smooth bay in which the Warspite was moored, 
while those of the other presented an extensive 
prospect of the sea. 

The windows were tastefully ormamented with 
flower pots,and handsomely curtained. ‘Their 
furniture was tastefully arranged, and bespoke 
the simplicity of their minds. The only article 


appertaining to a toilet, was an antique looking 


glass, decorated with evergreens, and protected 
trom the flies by a green gauze which enshroud- 
ed it, and a small mahogany table immediately 
fronting the same. There was none of the usual 
concomitants of a modern belle’s toilet. There 
was no eau de vie—no heterogeneous mass of pow- 
der, rouge, patches, curling tongs, et cetera; every 
thing indicated chasteness and purity of mind. 
On the table which fronted the glass, stood a 
crucifix, the gift of a fond and affectionate mo- 
ther. Its position was such that in looking in 
the glass, the image must have met the eye, and 
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served to check the indulgence of such vain re. 
flections as the mirror was calculated to excite 
in the breasts of two beautiful females yet in their 
teens. On the evening of the young English. 
men’s visit, the sisters, on retiring to their rosin 
were for the first time, probably, in.their lives, 


induced to talie a glance in the mirror, prepara- . 


tory to paying their usual devotions tothecrucifx. 
This aberration Of their usual habit, was an jm- 
pulse of nature arising from circumstances over 
which they had no control, and was excusable 
inasmuch as they were ignorant of the motive 
which actuated them. ‘The thrilling sensation 
which they now, for the first time, felt fluttering 
at their hearts, was to them an enigma, with the 
solution of which they were unacquainted. That 
it was caused by the visit of the gay young off- 
cers, they were conscious ; but the feeling was 
too unique for them to appreciate its precise na- 
ture, and was too pleasant for them te appre- 
hend any danger from its indulgence. Even 
while kneeling down before the holy shrine of 
the crucifix, the image of the young lieutenant 
would flit across the brain of Antoinette, in spite 
of her exertions to drive from her mind every 
earthly consideration,and keep her thoughts fixed 
on heaven. Adelaide talked and thought of noth- 
ing but Mifflin. His frank and prepossessing 
manners, combined with his personal attractions, 
had made a deep impression on her heart; and al- 
though she weet have disclaimed any other feel- 
ing towards him than esteem, yet she evidently 
entertained sentim@ats of a more chaloric na- 
ture, which subsequent visits from the young 
midshipman did not in the least tend to diminish. 

For three weeks, Thompson and Mifflin conti- 
nued to visit the Barrancas regularly every other 
day. The stay of the Warspite at Pensacola 
being limited, the reflection that the time was 
near at hand when they would be separated, per- 
haps forever, gave a hue of sombriety to the in- 
terviews of the lovers, which was a drawback 
upon the otherwise unalloyed happiness which 
characterised their meetings. On the evening 
which preceded the ship’s departure, our heroes 
went on shore to take their leave of the sisters. 
They drank tea at the old Commandante’s, and 
bid the hospitable old Spaniard adieu. This be- 
ing their last visit, the girls accompanied them 
to the water’s edge, which was only a short dis- 
tance from the house. Scarce a word was ex- 
changed between the lovers. Their hearts were 
too full to engage in conversation ; but then 

“ Thore’s a language that’s mute, a silence that speaks, 

There’s something that cannot betold— 
‘There are words that can Ooly be read on the cneess, 


Choughts but the eyes can unfold.” 


For the first time Adelaide appeared serious— 
for the first time she permitted Mifflin to take 
hold of her band and lead her—for the first me 
the tears of affection, the symbols of ardent Jove 
and attachment, were seen to flow down her 
cheeks. She had always assumed an indifference 
towards Mifflin in his presence ; but now, when 
she was about to part with him, she could no 
longer conceal the state of her heart. The re- 
splendent orb of night looked down with smiling 
majesty upon the lovers as they stood upon the 
beach. The ripples in the broad sheet of water 
which lay before them, were glittering in her pale 
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rays, the mellow radiance of which shed upon 
the lovers themselves, a bland but melancholy 
aspect; and if nature had ever indulged in ? 
amour, 1 should say she had that night assumed 
a wooing attitude. 

It was a heavenly night for Mifflin. The fact 
that he was beloved by the object on whom he 


‘had fixed his affections, was now, for the first 


time, developed to him. The unresisting Ade- 
lnide suffered him to fold her to his bosom: a 
{housand kisses were emplanted on her lips and 
forehead by the joyful midshipman. Where was 
the old Commandante, her father, that he should 
have suffered his daughter to indulge in such 
criminality? methinks I hear the casuist inquire. 
For his information, and that of my readers in 
general, I beg leave to observe that Don Celes- 
tino did not disapprove of the attachment of his 
daughters, and that he confided in their virtue 
and purity too well to apprehend any impropriety 
arising from their intercourse with two inexpe- 
rienced youths, possessing such generous and 
amiable dispositions. 

With protestations of eternal love, and a 

speedy return, the young men bid the sisters 
adieu, and joined their ship. The ensuing mor- 
ning’s sun beheld the Warspite sailing down the 
bay majestically before a stiff breeze. The no- 
ble vessel, as she rounded the point, bounded 
over the crested billows, like a prancing steed, 
as if proud of her destiny, and panting to con- 
tend with the mighty deed, presenting to the 
sisters a far different aspect from what she ap- 
peared when entering the harbor, and it may be 
supposed that they looked upon her with far dif- 
erent feelings. If Antoinette longed to be on 
board of the Warspite, when, for the first time, 
she displayed her canvass to the gazing villagers 
off Barrancas heights, she desired it now in the 
agony of her soul; for she looked upon her as 
containing one on whose bosom she had leaned 
her head, and listened to tales of love, and reci- 
als of adventures portrayed with all the glow 
and enthusiasm of youthful romance. One whose 
soft blue eye spoke how tenderly he loved—each 
cadence of whose bland and harmonious voice 
produced a thrilling vibration upon her heart 
strings. But the freshening breeze soon depriv- 
ed her of that melancholy satisfaction. The 
Warspite was soon lost in distance, and there 
was nothing to meet the eyes of the sisters as they 
endeavored to peer through the vista which en- 
strouded her from their view, save the uniform 
xpanse of sea. There was nothing to ensure 
them that they had not been dreaming, but their 
Wn palpitating sorrowful hearts, which told 
them too plainly that all was reality. Nothing, 
did | say—yes, there was something—a glittering 
rem sparkled from a finger of each sister—the 
oon of love—the symbol of affection—a me- 
‘Nento consecrated by vows of eternal fidelity. 

A ship's deck, on leaving a port, as well as at 
er entrance, presents a scene of bustle and con- 
lision, far exceeding my powers of description. 

‘ompson and Mifflin had not, therefore, the 


“ane leisure for reflection as the forlorn damsels 
Wuch they had left behind. They did not feel 
0 intensely those heart-sickening sensations of 
oneliness that oppressed the sisters ; yet, when- 
‘ver an — occurred when they could 
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snatch a moment from the bustle of duty and 
confusion which prevailed, they would watch the 
receding shore with a steadfastness which deno- 
ted more interest than the aspect of the coast 
warranted. 

The prevalent opinion that women are more 
constant in their affections than the men, is 
doubtless correct; but then this arises more from 
circumstances than nature. Man is a roving 
being, constantly meeting with adventures and 
incidents that tend to promote excitement, and 
goes to exclude reflection. He has a thousand 
incentives to action, and there are a thousand ri- 
val passions springing up every day in his bosom. 
which operate like a chilblain upon the softer 
feelings of-his nature. But woman is differently 
circumstanced. Their sex excludes them from 
a participation in those scenes of bustle and ac- 
tivity which engross the time and attention of 
the lords of creation. Doomed to perpetual se- 
clusion and sequestration, there is nothing to ex- 
cite their passions, nothing to draw into action 


the latent —— of their mind. Their domes- . 


tic and retired habits promote contemplation, 
and it is natural to suppose that they will confine 
their cogitations to the subject which most inter- 
ests them, and that subject is mostly love. Un- 
acquainted with the machinations and depravity 
of the world, their uncontaminated and unsus- 
ecting hearts are susceptible of strong and in- 
delible impressions. They identify the object of 
their affections with some image of ideal excel- 
lence, around which the tendrils of their hearts 
become entwined so closely as to render a sepa. 
ration or unrequital often fatal. 

Fortunately for the sisters of the Barrancas, 
the monotonous profession of our heroes was not 
a love extinguishing one. Every day brought 
with it the same watery expanse—the same rou- 
tine of duty. As the Warspite never went into 
harbor, there were no new faces, no new inci- 
dents to beguile the mind, or divert it from past 
reflections. 

In the silent watch of night, when all was 
hushed save the hollow moaning of the waves, 
the flapping of the sails against the masts, and 
the mournful creaking of the ship, as she strug- 
gled against the billows—when the firmament 
was decked with all of its paraphernalia of 
planets and twinkling stars—when the sea emit- 
ted its phosphoric corruscations of sparkling 
beauty, and gentle zephyrs, wafted from the fra-- 
grant isles of the western Archipelago, fanned 
the cheeks of our heroes, every endearing recol- 
lection would array itself before the imagination. 
The early scenes of boyhood—the tender concern. 
of relatives and friends, on the eve of departure 
from home—the tears of maternal affection—a 
sister’s embrace, and a father’s God bless you, 
would all come in for a share of the young men’s 
reflections, but not their wonted share. There 
were recollections more recent—more 7 
allied to the heart, on which they loved to dwell. 

The Warspite, after having ran down the 


‘Spanish Maine, and looked in all the harbors tm 


the Leeward Islands, bent her course north- 
wardly again, and resumed her old cruising 
ground, on the south sideof Cuba. Eight months 
subsequent to her departure from Pensacola, 
one afternoon, when about thirty miles from Cape 
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he was pursuing, wore ship, and stood for the 


Antonio, the cry of ‘‘ sail a hoy!” was heard from 
the mast head. ‘*‘ Where away?” was the en- 
quiry of the oflicer Of the deck, addressed to the 
ran at the cross trees. ‘* Three points on the 


starboard bow, sir.” ‘* What does she look like?” | 


“A topsail schooner, man-ol-war rigged !”— 
* Which way is she standing?” “ Right athwart 
our bow, sir.” ‘* Keepa good look out, and see 
if she changes her course.” ay, sir.” A half 
hour had not transpired from the announcement 
of the strange sail’s approach, from the mast head, 
when she was discernible from the deck; and 
another half hour presented to the officers and 
crew of the Warspite,a fine rakish looking arm- 
ed schooner. The stranger, asif unwilling to cul- 
tivate any farther acquaintance with the Britain, 
soon as he learned her character, tacked, and 
stood before the wind, putting in requisition every 
means calculated to accellarate his flight. This 
uncourteous manceuvre of the stranger did not 
comport with the English captain’s idea of pro- 
priety—he resolved therefore upon giving chase. 
All hands were called to square the yards, and 
make sail. Royals and sky-sails increased the 
ship’s already towering altitude, while steering 
sails, or, as they are more usually denominated, 
studding sails of large dimensions were distend- 
ed from the ends of the yards on eachside. The 
chase was not of long duration; for the stranger 
finding escape impossible in the direction which 


shore. The Warspite, anticipating this move- 
ment, tacked at the same moment, the former 
having sailed in the direction of the coast a short 
time, finally came to a stand, and in a few mo- 
ments it was discovered that her crew had left 
her and taken to their boats. With the view of 
intercepting the boats, an expedition of barges 
was formed to be despatched in pursuit. ‘Thomp- 
son and Mifflin, ever foremost in enterprises that 
augured danger, volunteered their services on 
this occasion. ‘The former was honored with the 
command of a boat, and was accompanied b 
Mifflin. The boatin which they were embarked, 
was the first te come up with the pirates; the 
latter were in two beats, and assumed a mena- 
cing attitude as if resolved upon repelling an at- 
tack. ‘Thompson, being furnished with a swivel, 
pointed it in the direction of the pirates, with the 
view of intimidating them; while the latter, in 
defiance, lichamest a volley of musketry at our 
heroes, wounding two of their men. A sailor, 
who carried the match, being incensed at seeing 
the blood of his comrade flow, applied the torch 
to the swivel, and in another moment the pirates 
were struggling with the waves—the ball having 
been eflicacious in sinking both boats. The ge- 
nerous young lieutenant, eager to snatch as 
many from a watery grave as possible, repaired 
to their rescue, and succeeded in saving two of 
them. 
The vessc! which had been deserted by the pi- 
rates, was now in flames, having been set on fire 
by them.on leaving her. One of the wretches 
who had escaped drowning to meet a death more 
in accordance with their merits, pointing to the 
burning vessel, observed to ‘ihompson, that if he 
was as intrepid and persevering in performing 
deeds of humanity,as he appeared to be in those 
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in the burning vessel an ample reward for his 
bravery. ‘ Yes,” continued the pirate, looking 
‘Thompson in the face, * yonder is a field for the. 
developement of your valor, far transcending the 
capture of a few renegadoes.” | 
* What am [ to infer from your impudence ?” 
demanded the lieutenant, addressing himself to 
the pirate. 
“You may draw what inference you please, 
sir, a dastardly spirit is ever dull of comprehen- 
sion, when it his interest to be so!”’ 
The lieuteuant elevated his sword, and was 
about to cleave his head in twain, when his arm 
was arrested by Mifflin. ‘‘ Spare the wretch’s 
life for the present, we may elicit something fron 
him.” 
“This much you may,’ rejoined the pirate, 
grinning at the same time most contemptuously, 
‘that if you are not cowards, you will proceed 
forthwith and rescue two as lovely, as innocent, 
and as pure. beings as you ever looked upon, from 
yonder burning sheet of fire.” 
The manner of the pirate, and the bare possi- 
bility that there might be females on board, in- 
duced Thompson to order his boat along side the 
vessel. The brave lieutenant, accompanied by 
Mifflin, mounted her side amidst the crackling 
flames and thick volumes of smoke. | 
The scene was appalling. The men who were 
Jeft in the boat looked on aghast, expecting every 
moment to be blown up, as the vessel had been 
burning some time. ‘Ihe pirate alone appeared 
to enjoy the scene, and evinced much pleasure 
at every burst of the flames. Some time had 
elapsed, and our heroes had not returned; all 
was anxiety and expectation. The flames aug- 
mented, and threatened every moment destruc- 
tion tothe boat—the crew had concluded that 
the lieutenant and his companion had been una- 
ble to return, and that they had fell victims to 
their temerity, and were upon the point of leav- 
ing the side of the vessel in order to secure their 
own safety, when our heroes appeared, each 
bearing in his arms a female. No time was lost 
in getting them on board of the boat; but they 
were more dead than alive. ‘The boat had scarce- 
ly proceeded forty yards from the scene of con- 
agration, when the vessel blew up with a tre- 

mendous explosion. | 

The excitement of both parties was too great 
to scrutinise features ; and it was not until the 
boat reached the ship that our heroes recognised 
in the females, whom they had been instrumental 
in saving trom a calamitous death, the sisters of 
Barrancas! The recognition was mutual. At- 
toinette !—Adelaide! were simultaneous ejacu- 
lations of Thompson and Mifllin, while the sisters 
shrieked involuntarily at the same moment.— 
They were cordially received by the captain, 
who assigned them one of his state rooms for 
their use. As sooti as they became sufiiciently 
composed, the following explanation was elicited 
from them. 

On a fine moonlight evening, similar to that 
ever memorable one on which they had last part- 
ed with their lovers, the sisters were induced, 
from the inviting appearance of the weather, to 
take a walk, and strayed farther from home 
thanusual. They wandered several miles along 


of bloodshed and piratical warfare, he might find 


the beach, unconscious of the distance which 
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they had proceeded, until they came to where 
ihe sea laved the shore, when they seated them- 
selves on a log, which had been driven ashore by 
ihe waves, to rest and enjoy the magnificence of 
the scene before them. The little black hulk of 
a pirate, with her tapering spars, lay in full view 
before them, within a few rods of the shore, look- 
ing for all the world hke a harpie, or some sleek 
looking fiend, as she rose from the hollow cavi- 
ties of the waves—now dancing on top of the 
mountain ridge, and anon sinking in the dark 
furrows. A small skiff lay close at their feet, 
fastened to a stake, from which they inferred 
that some of the crew belonging to the fairy ves- 
sel were on shore; but they had no suspicions of 
the character of the vessel before them, yet they 
could not avoid hazarding a conjecture as to her 
business and destination; before, however, they 
could come to any conclusion, four swarthy look- 
ing fellows emerged from a thicket, and stood 
before them. At first they were disposed to be 


rude to the sisters; but the firm and dignified | 


manner with which they repelled the advances 
of the ruffians, restrained them from using vio- 
lence. | 

One of the party, recognising them as the 
daughters of Don Celestino, proposed carrying 
them on beard the vessel, and conveying them 
to their place of rendezvous on the Island of 
Cuba, there to enter into a negotiation with the 
old Spaniard for theirransom. This proposition 
was readily acceded to by the remainder of the 
party, who entertained an exaggerated opinion 
of Don Celestino’s wealth. 

I shall not attempt to describe the sensations 
of the sisters upon finding themselves in the pos- 
session of a ruthless gang of robbers and mur- 
derers. Antoinette swooned away into a state 
of insensibility, while Adelaide appeared regard- 
less of her own fate ; but evinced great anxiety on 
wecount of her.sister and poor father, whom she 
knew would be disconsolate at the absence of his 
children. 

The captain being a man of some refinement, 
endeavored to soothe them as much as possible, 
by guaranteeing their safety. He held his men 
under greater restraint than one would have 
imagined possible frem their disposition and 
habits. They were all enjoined by him to treat 
the sisters with respect, and not to insult, or of- 
ler them any aay under any consideration, 
which injunction had been observed during their 
captivity, until the Warspite hove in sight, and 
the pirates had formed the determination of 
abandoning their vessel, when they fastened them 
both to a stanchion in the cabin, in which condi- 
tion they were found by Thompson and Mifflin. 

Although our heroes could not avoid sympa- 
hising with the sisters at the recital of their 
misfortunes; yet internally they felt a glow of 
‘atisfaction upon contemplating the result, inas- 
much as it was a realization of their most ardent 
desires, 

In less than three weeks after this event, the 
‘hunder of the Warspite resounded once more 
along the shore of Florida, and the inhabitants 
ot the Barrancas assembled once more on the 
brow of the hill to welcome her to her moorings. 
‘oon as the ship had dropped her anchor, Mifflin 
Vas despatched to apprise the Commandante of 
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the safety of his daughters. The midshipman 
found him in his daughters’ apartment, where he 
had secluded himself for the last week, refusing 
any sustenance. ‘The wretched old man was re- 
clining on a pallet which had been prepared for 
him, and was talking incoherently when Mifflin 
entered the room. 

The mysterious and protracted absence of 
Adelaide and Antoinette had filled the old man 
with the most gloomy apprehensions. His affec- 
tions were concentrated in his daughters—they 
composed the thread of his existence. for them 
he lived, and for them he would have sacrificed 
his life; and never was father blessed with more 
dutiful or affectionate children. To be deprived 
of them in his old age, when every other tie was 
buried in the grave, was too severe a dispensa- 
tion for him to survive, without incurring the loss 
of his reason. | 

He exhibited a lamentable spectacle to our 
hero, as the latter entered the room. His long 
hair, bleached with many years, was hanging 
down upon his shoulders in dishevelled locks ; 
his fierce eye gazed wildly and frightfully from 
beneath unusually shaggy eyebrows; his intelli- 
gent but aged features were contorted by agoni- 
sing convulsions. He did not appear to notice 
Mifflin, but continued to harangue his daughters 
as if they were present—sometimes accusing 


them of ingratitude, and invoking the most hor-. 


rid imprecations upon their heads. At other 
moments he would fancy their ~~ spirits 
came to escort him to his graye. 

that the young midshipman endeavored to arrest 
his attention, and divert him from such horrid 
phantasies. The sisters, receiving intelligence 
of their father’s situation, repaired immediately 
to his side, and tried every expedient to restore 
the heart-broken old man to reason. It was to 


no purpose, however, that Adelaide essayed to 


attract his attention, or allay the agitation of his 
mind by her caresses and smiles. Nor was An- 
toinette, for some time, more successful than her 
sister in her efforts to soothe him. As a last ex- 
pedient she resorted to her harp, and playing a 
favorite air of her father’s, succeeded, partially, 
in pacifying him. His eyes—which had been 
gazing wildly, without setiling upon any one ob- 
ject —became fixed upon Antomette: his fea- 
tures became relaxed, until finally they assumed 
their original mildness and serenity. From that 
moment he gradually recovered his reason. 

The shock produced by the mysterious ab- 
sence of his daughters bad completely under- 
mined the old man’s constitution; and in propor- 
tion as his mind reverted back to its original 
sanity, his physical energies decayed. A gradual 
wasting of the frame, and faltering of the voice, 
showed too clearly that the old Spaniard 
had nearly ran his race, and that a few more 
days or weeks at most, would terminate his earth- 
ly career. If, however, the prayers and anxious 
solicitude of the sisters, (whose affection for their 
father knew no bounds) could have averted such 
an event, he might still have lived. Night and 
day did they sit by his couch, endeavoring 
by every expedient in their power, to soothe the 
dying pillow of their father—to resuscitate and 
keep alive the flickering lamp of life, and beguile 
death of its victim. 
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Don Celestino was not unconscious of the ra- 
pid approximation of his dissolution, nor uncon- 
cerned for his daughters’ welfare. If there was 
any thing that made him look upon death as an 
unwelcome visitor, it was the thought of leaving 
his children unprotected. Knowing the attach- 
ment which existed between them and the two 


young officers of the Warspite, he had the latter. 


summoned to his bedside. 

Soon as the young men were announced, the 
old man raised his head, and beckoned them to 
en the side of his bed. The sisters were 
already there absorbed in grief. ‘* Young men,” 
observed Don Celestino, in a low and sepulchral 
voice, ‘a few more hours will probably termi- 
nate my existence. [I feel already the cold hand 
of deathupon me. Ina short time this body will 
be fanned by the chill vapors of the grave; and 
this spirit, already panting to desert its loathsome 
tenement, will be wandering among the unknown 
regions of eternity, and, but for these helpless 
beings by my side, I should rejoice at the pros- 

ct which is before me. It is only the pain of 

eaving them behind, unprovided for, that causes 

me any regret at leaving a world of which | have 
long since become tired. I have observed your 
attachment towards them, and flatter myself that 
it is sincere—your manners prompt me to be- 
lieve you to be incapable of deception. I bestow 
them upon you, therefore, under this injunction, 
that you swear by this crucifix to protect and 
cherish them during your lives, and ever treat 
them with affection and kindness—and that you 
be joined in the holy and solemn bend of matri- 
mony forthwith, and in my presence.” The young 
men both kneeled before the crucifix, which was 
extended to them by a Catholic priest, and swore 
agreeably to the old man’s request, after which 
they were united to the sisters. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, both couple kneeled down 
at the bedside of the sick father, who bestowed 
upon them his blessing. 

The excitement and exertion caused by the 
scene just related, produced in him a complete 
exhaustion and suspension of breath for many 
moments. The vital spark of life was supposed 
to have been fled,when he once more opened his 
eyes—a momentary return of life, resembling the 
last faint gleam of an expiring taper, was ob- 
served—an ephemeral and transient throb of the 
pulse —and then a tremulous fluttering at the 
heart—it was its last beat. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agonising 
sensations which came over the sisters, as they 
contemplated the inanimate corse of their father. 


Their grief was of that absorbing nature which | 


beggars description. As soon, however, as the 
funeral obsequies were performed, and the re- 
mains of the Commandante interred, our heroes 
took their young brides on board their ship, and 
bid farewell to the Barrancas. Six months more 
saw them transplanted on British soil, from 
whence they subsequently accompanied their 
husbands to this country, and are now enrolled 
among the children of American freedom, 


To the position of Tulley, that if virtue could 
be seen she must be loved, may be added, that if 
truth could be heard she must be obeyed. 


REMOVAL OF THE CHEROKEES. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
REMOVAL OF THE CHEROKEES, 


"Tis morn, when the breezes of ocean are swelling 
_ Over hill, city, valley, and mountain afar, 
"Tis morn, when the bells of’ the city are telling 
To mortals, that Sol in his splendor is near. _ 
*Tis morn, when the smoke from the hamlet is curling 
Where dwelt the red Indian, all safe and alone, 
In the days of his pride, when no power could molest 
him; 
It was the strong hold of his warrior home. 


O, sad is this morn tothe sons of the forest, 
The days of his pride, and his glory have fled; 
He, far from the land where his childhood was nour- 
ished, 
Far from the land of his fathers, has sped. 
O, why do ye move from the tombs of your fathers, 
From your homes and your country, from all that is 
dear? 
List, ye proud white men from over the waters, 
List, ye the tale of our sorrow shall hear. 


Know ye that time was when, free from all harm, 
Here dwelt the red Indian, no foe to alarm; 

In the depths of the forest, more happy and blest 
Than ever was man by a monarch caressed: 

The dun deer we hunted o’er mountain and vale, 
Then breathed on the wild shore the ocean gale; 
We sported far over each valley and hill, 

Or roved with the maid by the murmuring rill. 


It was all peaceful, all joyous and bright, 

In the wild forest home, the red warrior’s delight. 

Thus know ye, proud white men, the ground which ye 
tread, 

Which ’cumbered is now with the bones of the dead, 

Was once the sole right, the dear country of those 

Who in their long slumbers have sunk to repose: 

This much have I told you, now know ye the tale 

Which mingles with sorrow in every gale. 


From o’er the ocean’s rude billowy bosom, 
From lands which we knew not, from climes of the 
east, 
Came strangers to us, but we kindly received them; 
We gave them a country and home; but the rest— 
The rest! O, it aches in my bosom to tell you, 
We nursed in our country a seedling of woe; 
Health bloomed around them, they flourished in plenty, 
While we to the wilds of the forest must go. 


White men—these strangers your fathers are called; 
They came from a distant, not happier world, 
From a clime of the east, where they said in their pride 
They worshipped a purer and holier God. 

Ungrateful you’ve proved us, these relics will show, 
As far from the tombs of our fathers we go. 


White men, we mourn, and are loth to depart, 
Though never a tear-drop, shall sprinkle their bier, 
We move from our fathers with sorrow of heart, 
But never to sully their fame with a tear. 
’Tis morn, and, my country, we bid thee adieu, 
But long shall my spirit inhabit the spot; 
White man, the Indian enjoins it on you 


To mourn o’er the fallen red warrior’s lot. 
INDIAN BARD. 
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AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR—CREATION, 


AN AP FAIR OF HONOUR, 


‘The knotted blood within my hose, 

That from my wounded body tlows, 

With mortal crisis doth portend 

My days to appropingué an end. Hupimras. 

That fighting a duel does not imply courage, few, we 
halieve, will pretend to deny. That killing one’s man does 
notimply skill, the following may be taken as a case in 
nroof. it was related to us some years since, as having 
happened upon the northern frontiers, during the last war. 
But whenever and wherever it happened the moral is the 
sume. 

There belonged to the army a lteutenant, who was very 
cowardly, and an adjutant, who was very supercilious.—- 
{te treated the lieutenant with great contempt, and espe- 
cialiy before his brother officers. Among other modes of 
expressing this feeling, he used often, when addressed by 
‘he Jatrer, to give him a supercilidus glance over the 
shoulder. 

This behaviour vexed and irritated the lieutenant tosuch 
a degree that he consulted his friends as to some mode of 
retaliation. 

“Why,” said they, “the next time the adjutant treats 
vouin this contemptuous manner, you must pull his nose.” 

“Pll be shot if 1 don’t!” said the lieutenant, well pleased 
withthe project, which did not, to his apprehension, in- 
volve any Idea of gunpowder. Wherefore, coming up to 
his antagonist the next day, he bade him—‘‘Good morning, 
Mir. Adjutant!” 

{he latter treated him with his usual supercilious look 
over the shoulder, when the lieutenant promptly took his 
nose between the first and second finger, and gave ita 
prodigious wrench. Well satisfied with this exploit, he 
went his way, beasting how prettily he had wrung the ad- 
‘uiant’s nose. But his feelings of triumph were short, for 
lie was presently served with a challenge. | 

[le was now in more trouble than ever. This was a 
result he lind not looked for; and he again repaired to his 
lends for advice. | 
—*W'-wh-what a bloody fellow that adjutant is!” said he, 
ln gre perturbation—“he’s challenged me?” 

“OU: course,” returned his friends coolly---‘no military 
win v ould allow his nose to be twisted with impunity.” 

“No —Why inthe name of blood and thunder didn’t 
vou tt me of that before? seen the devil had his nose 
helors Pd touched it, if ’'d known what was going to be 
the consequence. But what must [ do now:” 

“Fight, to be sure.” 3 
“What. f-ffight! I—I—fight? No--no—that ‘ll never 
(0-1 shall be shot to a dead certainty.” 

“Aslikeas not. But it’s the business of a soldier, you 
snow, to smell gunpowder.” 

“Yes--but to feel cold tead!--that's the worst of it!” 

Well, better or worse, there’s no help for it- -the adju- 
tant has challenged you, and fight him you must. ‘They 
‘ay he’s a devil of a fellow on the trigger.” 

“Vnadead man, then. I wish his nose had been at the 

horth pole before L touched it.” 
_ Asthere was no getting off, however, agreeably to the 
Gf honor, the lieutenant chose his second and went to 
acetthe adjutant. ‘The combatants took their ground, 
‘aca with his side towards the other. But such was the 
‘tcmor of the Heutenant, that in order to steady his pistol, 
ne held the breach against his hip, and in this manner let 
‘vy. Lhe adjutant feil, bored through the loins with a 
‘wtalsvound; while the trembling licutenant, scarcely 
MiOWig, for a time, whether he was himself alive or dead, 
“ciped unhurt, conveying with him from the field of 
“Ory the reputation of an honorable man!--Constellation. 


Anim, a self-taught genius, was born in York- 
Sure. He received from his parents a very scanty educa- 
“n, but, by the most persevering industry, he obtained a 
OF the mathematics, and an extensive acquain- 
ce With the Latin and Greek languages, together with 
si Hebrew and Chaldee. He taught Latin and writing at 
“ool London; and afterwards was employed as usher 
Meira ss to the Rev. Mr. Anthony Hinton, at his board- 
at Hayes, in Middlesex. 1744, he murdered 
yates A larke, which was concealed fourteen years, and 
by the accidental finding of a skeleton, 
te to be that of Clarke. This was a mistake, but it 
“10a discovery. He was apprehended on suspicion, 
‘ledat York in 1759, and found guilty on sufficient evi- 


dence, corroborated by the testimony of his own wife.-- 
His defence was uncommonly curious, and plausible. Af- 
ter vonviction he confessed the. justice of his sentence, 
and endeavored to destroy himself, by Opening an artery in 
his arm witha razor; in that condition, however, he was 
taken tothe gallows at York, and there executed; after 
which he was hung in cliains on Knaresborough forest.— 
Part of the fourteen years between the perpetration of the 
murder and the discovery, Aram wasassistant to Mr. Hin- 
ton above mentioned. It was frequently observed to Mr. 
Hinton, as a strange kind of singularity, that whenever 
Aram saw a worm, or any other insect in the gravel walks 
of the garden, at Hayes, he carefully removed it toa se- 
curer situation. When the murder of Danicl Clarke was 


discovered, and Aram convicted, it occurred to Mr. Hinten — 


that this murdeyer vainly supposed he should atone for his 
horrid crime by preserving the lives of animals; and that 
by frequently shewing mercy and tenderness to brutes, the 
murder of one man would be obliterated, or the crime very 


‘much extenuated. That Aram was a notorious thief, Mr. 


Hinton at length discovered; for hearing some person in 
his garden very early one morning, he was determinéd to 
be satisfied of their proposed errand, and, repairing to the 
place from whence he sttpposed the sound proceeded, the 
‘eg was fled from the premises, but had left behind 

im almost a sack full of potatoes. which he had dug up.— 
Mr. Hinton, thinking he had a sufficient clue to detect the 
thief, caused the sack and its contents to be exhibited to 
the neighbors, one of whom claimed the sack as his own, 
and declared that Mr. Aram, who lodged with him, had 
borrowed it of him. On this information, Mr. Hinton 
discharged Aram, but previously insisted on examining 
his box, the contents of which bore ample testimony of an 
almost infinite number of petty thefts, which he had been 
daily in the habit of committing. Many hundreds of old 
shoe and knee buckles; balls of worsted and crewel, of all 
colors; penknives, garters, spoons, or whatever else could 
be secretly conveyed into his repository, were now exhibi- 


ted, as evidence of his numerous petty larcenies. To. fill 


up the measure of his infamy, he was found to have had 
incestuous intercourse with his own daughter tor some 
years, and lived with her as his wife at Hayes. ‘This com- 
ing to*his mother’s ears, she was so enraged, that she came 
to a resolution of bringing the monster to condign punish- 
ment, after eluding the hands of justice for fourteen years. 
Aram and his wife lived at a remote distance from each 
other, till the latter appeared on the trial to corroborate the 


evidence of the other witnesses, and facilitate the murder- . 


er’s conviction.— Eccentric Biography. 
IMMENSITY OF CREATION. 


“ He who through vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 

Observe how system into sysiems runs, 

What other planets circle other suns; 

What varied beings people every star, 

May tell why God has made us as we are.” . 
OPE. 


Some astronomers have computed that there are no less 


than 75,000,000 of suns in this universe. The fixed stars. 


are all suns, having, like our sun, numerous planets revolv- 
ing round them. The Solar System, or that to which we 
belong, has about 30 planets primary and secondary, be- 
lunging to it. ‘The circular field of space which it occu- 
pies is in diameter three thousand six hundred millions of 
miles, and that which it controls much greater. That sun 
which is nearest neighbor to ours is called Sirius, distant 
from our sun about twenty-two billions of miles. Now if 
all the the fixed stars are as distant from each other as Si- 
rius is from our sun : or if our solar system be the average 
magnitude of all the systems of the 75 millions of suns, 
what imagination can grasp the immensity of creation: 
Every sun of the 75 millions, controls a field of space about 
10,000,000,000 of miles in diameter. Who can survey a 
plantation containing 75 millions of circular fields, each 
ten billions of miles in diameter '—Such, however, is one 
of the plantations of Him—‘who has measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with a 
span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighed the mountains in scales,and the hills in a ba- 
lance ;” he who “sitting upon the orbit of the earth, stretch- 
es out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as 
a tent to dwell in.” 
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proceed farther. 


. pretty penitent still hesitated, and as she covered her sweet 


THE FAIR PENITENT. 


It was evening. The last rays of the setting sun fell up- 
en the richly painted windows of the Abbey, and threw a 
* dim religious light” upon the marble floor beneath, and 
fretted pillars that rose on all sides. A young female, 
dressed in virgin white, xdvanced up the aisle, with slow 
and irregular steps, her eyes timidly bent uponthe ground, 
and her lovely locks halt shading a countenance in which 
health and innocence seemed to vie with each other, which 
should add most beauty to features, the forin of which were 
beauty itself. 

She stopped for a moment as she reached the open por- 
tal of the chapel that formed a recess on one side of the 
aisle, and then turned into the recess, entered a Confes- 
sional, and fell upon her knees. 

What “ ignorant sin’ could this sweet one have commit- 
ted, that required absolution at the hands of her holy father 
confessor? 
We shall see. | 
Having first pronounced her accustomed prayer with a 
timid voice, she seemed to gain confidence by this act, and 
proceeded to relate, first, her little acts of contumacy to- 
wards her school-mistress (for, though bordering on wo- 
manhood, she had not left the Convent school) then her 
little sins of actual commission, reserving the gravest to 
the last. At length, though she had evidently not conclu- 
ded her confession, she made a full stop, as if reluctant to 


“* Come daughter,” exclaimed the good priest, “ proceed : 
ae must not permit a false pride or delicacy to deter you 
rom that full confession without which absolution were 
vain. What more?” 
‘* [am afraid to tell you, good father.” 
The priest said something to encourage her: but the 


face with her two hands, as if ashamed to have it seen, the 
tears made their way between her pretty fingers. 

** Come—come,” said the holy father, “‘ this must not be. 
[ must interrogate you. What is it that thus troubles you? 
Have you done any thing to injure or offend your good pa- 
rents 

Worse, father.” _ 

“* Have you been reading in wicked books?” 

“ Pve not been reading at all, father.” 

“ Did you play or laugh, last Sunday during service?” 
“* A great deal worse, father.’, 

The good priest began seriously to be alarmed; yet he 
did not know how to frame his questions so as to avoid sug- 
gestions, which (if he should prove wrong in his suspicions) 
might make the remedy more mischievous than the disease. 

_ At last, the young beauty, as if by a desperate effort, re- 
lieved him from his embarrassment—“ Father,” said she, 
witha trembling and half suppressed voice, “1 will tell 
you all, if Heaven will give me strength to speak. But, 
pray be indulgent, good father. It was the first time—and 

*m sure I never thought that so much harm would come 
of it. Besides, it was not all my own fault—it was partly 
his. And he is so very handsome too”--[The good priest 
trembled.j ‘* And as fond of me—he used to follow me 
about wherever I went--he seemed to think and care 
about nobody but me.”--[She paused a moment, then con- 
tinued)--"" Well, father, one night, after [ had retired to 
rest, |-- would you believe it? | found him in my chamber.” 
(‘The holy father groaned aloud. }--“ I never could tell ow 
he got there--for [ shut the door after me and fastened it 
carefully, as | always do.” 

Well,” exclaimed the confessor, in an anxious tone, 
“what more?” 

_“ Oh, father! the worst isto come. _ That night, in par- 
ticular—it was last Thursday, father; he looked so very 
mee and seemed so very fond of me---and—that, in 
snort— 

_ “ But,” exlaimed the pious priest, witha sudden shew of 
indignation, “did your mother never warn you of the terri- 
ble danger of such conduct? Did she nevér tell you the 
fatal consequence of—” 

“No, father,” interrupted the terrified penitent, “she 


never told me there was any thing wrong in being fond of 


such a very beautiful cat; and——” 
A eat! was jt a cat?” 
“Ves, father; a large, beautiful white Angola, that I was 
so wicked as to steal from the pastry-cook’s opposite where 
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In nome Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, te absolvo, 
said the good priest; and never did he pronounce the words 
with amore full and gratified feeling of pious satisfaction. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE GYPSEY YOUTH. 


Frae my wild, wild hame, ’mang the heather and the 

broom, 

I ha’ hasted, bonny lassie, to unfold your coming doom— 

Nay, dinna look sae pale, and the tear start in your ee’, 

For its na unlucky tidings. I ken, ye’ll hear frae me. 

But ye munna turn awa’ wi?’ that half attentive ear, 

For I ken ye fain wad listen, tho’ the heart gins much to 
fear. | | 

Haud forth your hand, my lassie, ’tis a bonny hand, and 
fair— 

But where has gane the golden pledge ye ha’ been used to 
wear? 

Ha’ ye forgotthe mountain where the stream runs soft and 
slow? 

Your looks are unco wondering—but a’ things the Gypseys 
know; | 

Yet I winna ask sic questions,—’tis a fearfu’ thing to say 

That ye ha’ forgot a promise, cause the laddie gaed away: 

But ask your heart, my lassie, which will answer this [ ken, 

That there’s not another laddie like the laddie o’ the glen. 

I hae not done yet, sweet lassie, ye’re impatient a’ the 
while; 

The laddie o’ the lonely glen, (I ken’d that ye wad smile) 

Shall never tread the heather o’ his bonny native soil, 

Wi’ the shepherd and the plough-boy as a partner in their 
toil. 

Why the smile is fled—a tear, and a cloud is on yere 
brow— 

Why, in truth, sweet bonny lassie, what is it ails ye now? 

Are ye anger’d "cause the laddie to the highlands had to 
gang, 

And leave the snowy flock, he had tended here sae lang; 

Did ye ken he had na mair than the pipe and tabor sweet, 

That had won his bonny lassie’s heart, to lay down at her 
feet ? 

He's the young and powerfwu’ chief 0’ yon mountains gath- 
ering clan, | 3 

And the well belov’d laird o’ its fair and blooming lan’. 

Why this trembling, dearest lassie ?—and yere face sae 
lily pale, 

Is there nathing here to please ye in the wandering Gyp- 
sey’s tale? 

But I ken it now, my lassie, ye ha’ thought that he wad be 

Forgetfu’ o’ his promise, and think na mair 0’ ye; 

But indeed, my sweet, ycre wrang; for o’er the heathery 


broom 

The shepherd lad, the laird, the chief, wi’ lover’s haste has 
come, | 

What ! still yere mind is wavering—then see the holy 
truth— | 

The shepherd lad, the laird, the chief, are in the Gyp-ey 


A Proper Intropuction.--Very disagreeable conse 
quences sometimes arise for the want of a proper intro- 
duction to strangers. ‘The mere mention of the naine > 
not sufficient. It should be accompanied with a short 
tory of the individual himself, together with those of M 


Is 
be hinted at; and, in short, such a history given, anal - big 
presence or in conversation with him no improper 


we live, and have kept him concealed in my room ever 
since 


may be broached, and no offensive phrase introduc 


connections. His political and religious preferences show" 
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THE GREAT HUMMING TOP-——MR. KNIPE, 


For want of observing this rule, how many unpleasant 
circumstances have followed! How many ears have been 
pained, how many. faces suffused with crimson, by hearing 
the unlucky mention of some circumstance, or some trait, 


which happens to be discreditable to a brother, afather, a. 


husband, an uncle, an aunt, a grandmother or some other 
connexion. How often has a man, through sheer igno- 
rance, mentioned a rope, in the presence of one who has 
hada relation hanged! how often spoken lightly of the 
tread-mills or the state prison, before one who has some 
indred actually undergoing the probation of one of those 
institutions! 

A proper and thorough-going introduction should be 
something like the following: ‘I make you acquainted with,’ 
or ‘Permit me to introduce to you,’ or ‘It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to your acquaintance, Mr. Hardcastle, 


of New York, wholesale dealer in iron ware, a staunch 


Presbyterian, and a thorough going Jackson man. This 
will prevent your saying any th ng offensive on religion, 
politics, or the trade in iron-ware. | ie 
Again: ‘I make you acquainted with Doctor Gallipot of 
Philadelphia—son of the late celebrated Doctor Gallipot 
of that place—himself the inventor of the double lipped 
tweezers--a man of no particular religion and the same in 


- polities.’ This short history, will enable you to pay a pro- 


per compliment to his descent, as well as to his own per- 
sonal merits. 

vain: ‘I have the pleasure of introducing you to Mrs. 
Pretiyman. relict of the late Honorable Jeremiah Pretty- 
man, and the mother of three beautiful daughters. worth 


forty-thousand dollars apiece.’ Such an introduction, if 


you are a bachelor, may be of the utmost importance to 
you, by enabling you to act the agreeable to the old lady: 
iosay many fine things of her daughters’ beauty, and thus 
perhaps pave the way to an acquaintance which will be 
the absolute making of you--whereas, without this little 
introductory history, you might as likely as not blab out 
something disagreeable to the Honorable widow, and so 
unwittingly mar all your prospects in that quarter. 

Again: ‘| make you acquainted with Miss Halcyon, the 
second daughter of Thomas Halcyon, Esq.,a distinguished 
lawyer, and at present a candidate for Congress. She 
sings charmingly, and plays onthe piano divinely. Her 
eldest sister is married toa thriving merchant, and she has 
three other sisters almost as pretty as herself, unmarried.’ 
Atter this introduction, you can scarcely be at a loss how 
to i i yourself, so as to win the good graces of all con- 
cerned. 

Other examples might be named. But this will suffice 
to show the true mode of proceeding; and any man’s own 
judgement will teach him how to vary the rules here laid 
down, so as to suit them to all the different cases that may 
usually arise.--Gonstellation. 


THE GREAT HUMMING TOP. 
This well done quiz ts from a Liverpool paper. 

A series of most interesting experiments upon this ex- 
traordinary production of human ingenuity, which promis- 
es to rival, it not excel the steam engine and all other mo- 
dern inventions, in its beneficial effects on society, were 


exhibited on Friday week, before acompany of seven | 


scientific literary gentlemen, at the sign of The Cormo- 
rant,” in great Hoax street. Experiment 1—was intended 
sinply to show the full power of the instrument. The in- 
gemous operator and inventor, having directed the compa- 
ly to take seats round the table, each holding his watch in 
his right hand, projected the top immediately on the table, 
where he undertook that it would spin for forty-seven mi- 
utes; great anxiety was of course manifested, but no one 
spoke for fear of disturbing the air! The top continued in 
the same spot for two hours without stirring, though at a 
considerable deviation from the perpendicular; this seem- 
edamazing, but as the inclination was entirely north, the 
Operator, in a whisper, accounted for it on the principles of 
mignetism, and proved it by the display of the dipping of 
the needle. Three hours passed, still the top stirred not, 
and four of the company having fallen asleep, and let 
their watches drop on the floor, the experiment was deem- 
ed complete. The operator, having called the attention of 
the spectators to the extraordinary music produced by the 
\strument, which he compared to the Aolian harp, hum- 
ming seven flats, preceeded to take up the top, when, to 
the surprise of all, it was found that at the moment of pro- 
#culon the iron peg of the top had penetrated the dea! ta- 
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ble, in which it had stuck fast all the time, thus elucidating 
the problem of its leaning posture without the aid of the 
dipping needle; the music, which still continued, was found 
to proceed from the wind whistling through the key-hole. 
he experiment having fuiled merely through the soft- 
ness of the table,a mahogany one was substituted, and 
the spectators having refreshed themselves with a glass of 
punch, the operator, a second time, arranged the apparatus 
(or a projection. and the watches being placed on the table 
to prevent accidents, the instrument was set in mot.on, but 
had scarcely revolved a dozen times when the operator 
agres a dense smoke around it, and conjecturing, hasti- 
y, that by reason of the extraordinary friction, the top 
and the mahogany table had ignited, he put an end to its 
revolution and the French polish of the table, by a copious 
discharge of hot water from the jug on the sideboard; on 
examination, this hasty inference was to be regretted, as it 
proved to be needless, the alarming combustion being found 
to proceed from one of the spectators, who was smoking 
a cigar, and had most scientifically accumulated the pro- 
ceeds of half of it in his capacious pouches, which he sud- 
denly expelled in a dense cloud. : 

The ingenious operator, a little out of humour at these 
unlooked for results, once more prepared to set the instru- 
ment in motion, the table having been wiped up, as well as 
the smoking gentleman’s trousers, which were deluged 
with scalding water, ad. lib. 

Every obstacle to a failure was apparently removed, the 
operator gave a violent pull at the string cord, when, to his 
great vexation, it snapt in two.and the top fell on the table; as 
indeed, any other top would have done under like circum- 
stances. is ponul was really provoking; but while the 
waiter was away buying a pennyworth of twine, the ope- 
rator ingeniously showed the company the scientific cause 
for the cord having broken; it appeared that its continui- 
ty was divided by the application of a propulsive power 
superior to its capacity of adhesion. 

‘he waiter having returned, the experiment was re- 
newed; the new twine was attached to the apparatus of 
projection; the operator summoned all his energy for the 
trial—clenched his teeth—shut his eyes—and, straining 
every nerve, launched the top into the air--it hummed-- 
gave one bounce on the table—-bolted through the window, 
and fell into the street, where it was instantly picked up 
by a litt.e boy, who ran off with it, and has not since been 
heard of; thus frustrating all the ends of science, and put- 
tinga stop, for the present. toa series of experiments of 
unequalled interest to society, indeed to the humming race. 
Yes! that little boy, who, seeing in that top no more than 
in any other top, appropriates it to his own selfish pur- 
poses, does as much mischief as the hog, which filling his 
belly with acorns, prevents those from becoming oak trees, 
and finally, first-rate men of war, which would rule the 
fate of nations. 

It is almost needless to say that the experiments, al- 
though partially incomplete, gave entire satisfaction, and 
convinced the scientific spectators that the reported me- 
rits of this great top was not at alla humming. seins 


From Bernard’s ‘“‘Retrospections of the Stage.” 


Knipe was a very plain man; both in his looks and habil- 
iments; but he had a handsome wife, who was very fond 
of dress, as most managers’ wives are, that attach a proper 
importance to their husbands’ situations. Arriving at an 
inn one evening during a journey, Mrs. K. was shown in- 
to the parlor with great ceremony, where she ordered 
supper; but Knipe remained outside to see his horse at- 
tended to. and his buggy burnished. Satisfying himself 
upon the first point, he walked up to the Teddy who was 
purifying his vehiele, when the latter mistook him for his 
wife’s servant, and said, “’Pon my sowl, honey, you're a 
mighty fine gentleman, to make me wash your buggy, 
when I have ever so many delicate plates and dishes to 
clane in-doors! ‘Take the mop, you divil, and work away 
at the the wheels. whilst I fetch another bucket of water.” 
Knipe, being a fellow of infinite good humour, laughed at 
his mistake, and confirmed him in it by complying with 
his wish. 

When Teddy returned, a conversation ensued as to 
what sort of situation Knipe enjoyed. “You've pretty 
good wages, I shouldn’t doubt. darling?” “As much money 
as I can get,” said Knipe. “And does that beautiful lady, 


|your mistress, give it all to ‘“No—but she assists 
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me.” “How long have you lived with her?” “Three 
years.” ‘How long shall you stop?” “As long as I live.” 
“Oh, you lucky divil!—sarve that lovely cracher all your 
life—you should do it for nothing. And is she very kind 
to your” ‘“Very—very fond of me.” “ You daunt say so?” 
*And a word in your ear.” “Well.” “I’m to sleep with 
her to-night!” “Och, hubaboo! Oh, you angel of the 
-sivinth heaven!—what star was you born under?” 
Knipe, anticipating no consequences from such an equi- 
yoque, went In to supper when the buggy was cleaned; 
but Teddy had been so struck with the aac of irs. 
K. that he could not restrain bis envy at her husband’s 
happiness, and divulged what he had heardto a fellow 
servant, who telling it to a second, it was reported to a 
third, and so proceeded though every male and female 
link of the domestic machine, till it reached the landlady 
who was naturally shocked. Knipe was unknown to her; 
and his mean appearance sufficiently established her ser- 
vant’s mistake. She accordingly determined to watch his 
movements at night, and prevent such a disgrace to her 
house, if attempted. Mrs. K. retired early to bed; but her 
spouse, as was his usual custom, sat up to smoke his pipe, 
and driak a tumbler of whiskey. Atlength he took up the 
light, and followed his wife’s steps; having been informed 
by her what chamber he was to goto. As ie ascended the 
stairs, he heard whisperings in the passage, and the noise 
of moving to and fro; but it was perfectly dark, and he 
could see nothing. On gaining the landing place, he per- 
ceived the various doors ajar, and was about to proceed to 
No. 10, when they flew open witha simultaneous clang, 
and out rished the domestics of the inn, who surrounded 
and seized him; the treacherous Teddy and the infuriated 
hostess at their head. “Go along, sir,” said she; “go down 
stairs, sir; you know, you was to slape over the stable. Do 
rou think to makea tawdry house of a respectable inn?— 
Keni ne,in the utmost consternation, demanded the reason 
of such treatment; and his wife, who was In_ bed, called 
out to him, “My dear! what’s the matter?” “Oh, hold your 
tongue, Marm,” repiied the landlady; “you ought to be 
ashamed of a sich doings in a jonteel place of entertain- 
ment! Slape wid your servant! Oh, fie! Bad luck to 
your taste!” 
nipe now kicked and struggled in the grasp of a dozen 
Irish wenches and cowboys to little purpose; and the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. K. at her door, who had jumped up in 
the greatest alarm, only fortified their hearts, instead of 
melting them, at such an open evidence of female frailty. 
‘l’o all her addresses, to let him go,—that he was her hus- 
band, &c., they replied by shaking their heads, putting 
their hands to their faces, and erying, “Fie! fie! O you 
naughty woman! go long!”--and to Knipe: “Get down 
stairs, you big blackguard!” A terrible squabble ensued 
below; and Knipe was eventually released, though not 
without danger of paying a penalty for his joke. 


GRATITUDE IN A Stave.—A lady residing at Mauritius, 
many years ago, emancipated a slave whose good conduct 
and fidelity she wished to reward—being in affluent cir- 
cumstances, she gave uim with his freedom, a sum of mo- 
ney which enabled him to establish himself in business, 
and being industrious and thrifty, he soon became rich 
enough to purchase a small estate in the country, whither 
he retired with his family.— Years passed away, and while 
he was accumulating money, his former mistress was sink- 
ing into poverty; misfortune had overtaken her, and she 
found herself in old age, poor, solitary, neglected, and in 
want of the common comforts of life. This man heard of 
her unhappy condition, and immediately came to the town 
and sought be out in her humble abode ; with the utmost 
respect he expressed his concern at finding his honoured 
lady in so reduced a state; and implored her to come to 
his estate, and allow him the sratification of providing for 
her future comfort. The lady was much affected at the 
feeling evinced by her old servant ; but declined his offer : 
he could not, however, be prevailed on to relinquish his 
design; ‘“ My good mistress,” he said, “ oblige me by ac- 
cepting my services; when you were rich, you were kind 
to me; you gave me freedom and money, with which thro’ 
God’s blessing, I have been enabled to make myself com- 
fortable in life, and now | only do my duty in asking you 
to share my property when you are in need.” His urgent 
entreaties at length prevailed, and the lady was conveyed 
in his palanquin, to the comfortable and well furnished 
apartments assigned to her by his grateful care; his wife 


BROKEN HARP—AMERICAN’ EAGLE. 


and daughters received her with the utmost respect and 
always showed by their conduct, that they considered 
themselves her servants. Deserted by those who had pro- 
fessed themselves her friends while she was in affluence 
this good lady passed the rémainder of her days in comfort 
and ease, amidst those who had onée been her dependants 
—Recollectrions of Seven Years Residence at Mauritins — 


ORIGINAL. 
THE BROKZIN HARP, 
Gently, sighing winds of heaven, 
Gently strike each sunder’d string; 
Trembling through it, airs of even, 
Wake the plaintive harp to sing. 


Sparkling dew-drops on thee linger, 
Twine ye flowers its chords among, 
Angels, with your.fairy finger 
Wake the plaintive harpto song. 


Nay, "tis vain, no winds of heaven 
Can its broken chords unite, 
Nor the dewy airs of even 
Bid the plaintive harp delight. 


Ne’er shall minstrels’ sweetest numbers 
Thrill again to lady gay, 
Or catch, arous’d from dreamy slumbers, 
The plaintive harp’s expiring lay. 
Hollow, murmuring, midnight breezes 
Vibrate through each sever’d chord, 
O’er its strings the dew-drop freezes, 
Show the plaintive harp’s destroy’d. 
C. H.W. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
I saw him rise from his craggy bed, 
And high o’er the mountain soar, 
And the pale white tuft on his regal’head, 
Was the only crown he wore. 


Imperial bird! thy course is where 
The red winged liglitnings play, 

And none of thy feathered subjects dare 
Follow in thy trackless way. 


When Freedom first o’er the western world 
His standard of stars and stripes unfurl’d 
‘The eagle came at his high command, 

And took the flag from his red right hand. 


And nobly the bird discharged his trust: 
For the Lion’s power he braved, 
And the haughty despot kissed the dust 
Wherever his banner waved. AVON BARD. 


ORIGINAL. 


| 
I wish, but oh! I dare not say 
The warmest wish I feel for thee, 
I wish thine hours may fleet away, 
As sunbeams on the dark blue sea. 


I need not ask thy form more fair, 
Thine eye more full of sympathy, 
Thine own sweet smile that lingers there, 
Forbids the heedless wish for thee. 


I only wish thee brighter years, 
A bosom free from every sorrow— 
A cheek unblanched by darkening tears— 
A sinless every future morrow. H. W.E. 
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BOLOGNA, 


BOLOGNA. 


Celebrated in arts and in literature, Bologna, 
‘the mother of studies,” presents numerous ob- 
ects of interest to the amateur and to the scho- 
lar. The halls which were trod by Lanfrac and 
[merius. and the ceilings which glow with the 
colors of Guido and of the Carracci, can never 
he neglected by any to whom learning and taste 
are dear. 

The external appearance of Bologna is singu- 
rand striking. The principal streets display 
loftly arcades, and the churches, which are very 
numerous, confer upon the city a highly archi- 
tectural character. But the most remarkable 
edifices in Bologna are the watch-towers, repre- 
sented in the engraving. During the twelfth 
century, when the cities of Italy, “tutte piene 
di tiranni,’’ wererivals in arms as afterwards in 
arts, watch-towers of considerable elevation 
were frequently erected. 'n Venice, in Pisa, 
in Cremona, in Modena, and in Florence these 
singular structures yet remain; but none are 
more remarkable than the towers of the Asinelli 
and the Garisenda in Bologna. ‘The former, 
according to one chronicler, was built in 1109, 
while other authorities assign it to the year 1119. 
The Garisenda tower, constructed a few years 
later, has been immortalised in the verse of 
Dante. 

When the poet and his guide are snatched up 
by the huge Antzeus, the bard. compares the 
stooping stature of the giant to the tower of the 
Garisenda, which, as the spectator stands at its 
base while the clouds are sailing from the quar- 

terto which it inclines, appears to be falling 
upon his head. 


appears | 
The tower of Garisenda from benesth 
Where it doth lean, if chance a passing cloud 
So sil across that opposite it hangs; 
such then Anteus se:m’d, as at mine ease 
I marked him stooping.”—— 


The tower of the Asinelli rises to the height of 
about 350 feet, and is said to be three feet and a 
half out of the perpendicular. The adventurous 
traveller may ascend to the top by a laborious 
staircase of 500 steps. Those steps were trod by 
B the late Sir James Edward Smith, who has de- 

scribed ihe view presented at the summit.— 
‘The day was unfavorable for a view; but we 
could well distinguish Imola, Ferrara, and Mo- 
dena, as well as the hills about Verona, Mount 
Baldus, &c. seeming to rise abruptly from the 
dead flat which extends on three sides of. Bo- 
gna. On the south are some very pleasant 
tills stuck with villas.” The Garisenda tower, 
frected probably by the family of the Garidendi, 
8 about 130 feet in height, and inclines as much 
Seight ‘ect from the perpendicular. It has been 
conjectured that these towers were originally 
Constructed as they now appear; but it is diffi- 
Cult to give credit to such a supposition. 

Ccor ‘ing to Montfaucon, the celebrated anti- 
Wary, the leaning ef these tewers.has been occa- 
ened bv the sinking of the earth. “‘We several 
ies observed the tower called Asinelli, and the 
frneav it named Garisenda. The latter of 
so much that a perpendicular, let 
"trom the top, will be seven feet from the 
iottorr and, as appears upon examination, 
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when this tower bowed, a great part of it went 
to ruin, because the ground that side that in- 
clined stood on was not so firm as the other, 
which may be said of all other towers that lean 
so; for besides these two here mentioned, the 
tower for the bells of St. Mary Zobenica, at 
Venice, leans considerably to one side. So also 
at Ravenna, 1! took notice of another stooping 
tower, occasioned by the ground on that side 
giving way alittle. In the way from Ferrara to 

enice, where the soil is marshy, we see a struc- 
ture of great antiquity leaning to one side. We 
might easily produce other instances.of this na- 
ture. When the whole structure of the above 
named tower Garisenda stooped, much of it fell, 
as appears by the top of it.” 

At a very early period, when the rest of Italy 
and of Europe had scarcely yet begun to emerge 
from the darkness of the middle ages, Bologna 
had opened her schools to the studiows of all na- 
tions. To her, England was indebted for the 
learning of Lanfranc, and in her halls the cele- 
brated Thomas 2 Becket was instructed. “The 
cradle ef regenerated law,” she was the first to 
diffuse throughout Europe the recovered trea- 
sures of Roman jurisprudence. It has been as- 
serted, that Bologna was the earliest university 
that conferred degrees. And certainly, for a very 
considerable period both before and after the 
restoration of learning, she held the very highest 
rank in the university of letters, reckoni 
amongst her alumni kings, and princes, an 
pontifis. In the scuole publiche, or halls of this 
celebrated university, many thousand pupils 
were in former ages assembled, and at one pe- 
riod they are said to have amounted to 12,000, 
but at the present day, the number of students 
does not, probably, exceed 400 or 500. Nearly 
seventy professors are, however, still employed, 
and various branches of study are pursued with 
distinguished success. The buildings of the uni- 
versity, as they now appear, were commenced 
in 1562, under the auspices of Cardinal Bor- 
romeo. 

The university of Bologna is celebrated not 
only for its learned men, but for the accom- 

lished and erudite ladies, by whom its schools 
ave been distinguished. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Giovanni d’ Andrea, professor of jurispru- 
dence in that university, had two daughters, 
Bettina and Novella, the latter of whom, when 
her father was prevented from delivering his 
lectures, was accustomed to supply his place; 
but as she was very beautiful, it was found ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent the attention of the 
students from being distracted, that she should 
lecture behind a eurtain. An old French au- 
thor, cited by Tiraboschi, has given a Jong ac- 
count of the fair lecturer, but too long to quote. 

Moore also, with singular felicity, has intro- 
duced the beautiful Novella into the proem of 
one of his ** Fables for the Holy Alliance.” 


Novella, a young Bolognese, 

The daughter of a learn’d law doctor, 
Who had with all the subtleties 

Of old and modern jurists stock’d her, 
Was so exceeding fair, ’tis said, 

And over hearts held such dominion, 
That when her father, sick in bed, 
Or busy, sent her, ia his stead, — 

T'o lecture on the code Justinian, 
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She had a curtain drawn before ber, 
Lest, if her char:ins were seen, the students 
Shouid iet their young eyes wander o’er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence— 
Just so it is with truth—when seen, 
Too fiir and bright—’tis from behind 
A light, thin, allegoric screen 
one thus can safest teach mankind. 

In later times, also, the chairs of the university 
have occasionally been filled by female profess- 
ors of great learning and eminence. Natural 
philosophy was professed by Laura Bassi, and 
anatomy, by Madonna Manzolina. Only a few 
years since, the professorship of Greck was 
held by Signora Clotilde Tambroni, whose se- 
verity is still remembered by her disciples.— 
“This observes Mrs. Piozzi, “has 
been particularly civil to women; many very 
learned ladies of France and Germany have 
been and still are members of it; and La Dot- 
teressa, Laura Bassi, gave lectures not many 
years agoin this very spot, upon the mathematics 
and natural piMlosophy, till she grew very old 
and infirm; but her pupils always handed her 
very respectfully to and from the doctor’s chair. 
Che brava donnetta ch’ era! says the gentleman 
who showed me the academy, as we came out at 
the door; over which a marble tablet with an 
inscription more pious than pompous is placed 
toher memory; but turning away his eyes, while 
they filled with tears, tutti muojono, added he, and 
1 fol}owed, as nothing either of energy or pathos 
could be added toa reflection so just, so tender, 
and so true.” 

Bologna has not ceased to produce that race 
of learned and accomplished men, who in for- 
mer days proceeded from her schools. Mr. 
Stewart Rose has given an account of the cele- 
brated Mezzofanti, whose acquirements as a 
linguist surpass even those of the distinguished 
scholar, Sir William Jones. ‘*The living lion to 

whom I allude,’ says Mr. Rose, ‘is the Signor 
Mezzofanti, of Bologna, who, when | saw bin, 
though he was only thirty-six years old, read 
twenty and conversed in eighteen languages.— 
This is the least marvellous part of the story; he 
spoke all these fluently, and those of which I 
could judge, with the most extraordinary preci- 
sion. I had the pleasure of dining in his com- 
pany formerly,in the house of a Bolognese lady, 
at whose table a German officer declared that 
he could not have distinguished him from a Ger- 
man. He passed the whole of the next day with 
G. and myself,and G. told me that he would 
have taken him for an Englishman who had 
been some time out of England. A Smyrniote 
servant, who was with me, bore equal testimony 
to his skill in other languages, and declared that 
he might pass for a Greek or a Turk through- 
out the dominions of the Grand Seignior. but 
what most surprised me was his accuracy; for 
during long and repeated conversations in Eng- 
lish, he never once misapplied the sign of a tense, 
that fearful stumbling-block to Scotch and Irish, 
in whose writings there is almost always to be 
found some abuse of these indefinable niceties. 

“The marvel was, if possible, rendered more 
marvellous by this gentleman’s accomplishments 
and information; things rare in linguists, who 
generauy mistake the means forthe end. It 
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tions had been all made in Bologna, from whic) 
when I saw him, he had never wandered aboye 
thirty miles.” | 

Of this very extraordinary person the follow. 
ing anecdotes may be relied upon as authentic, 
An Italian gentleman having introduced to him 
two Russians and a Pole, who were passing 


through Bologna, Mezzofanti entered at once 


into conversation with them in their own lap- 
pages, One of the Russians then addressed 
im in Turkish, and was answered in the same 
tongue with much facility, although, as Mezzo- 
fanti informed them, this was only the second 
time of his haying conversed with any one in 
Turkish. The Pole now addressed him, obsery- 
ing that he thought he was acquainted witha 
language which even so distinguished a scholar 
as himself might be unable to understand, be- 
ginning at the same time to speak in the language 
of the Bohemians or Gypsies. To his great as- 
tonishment, however, Mezzofanti promptly an- 
swered him in the same singular language. 
When called upon to explain the manner in 
which he had acquired this singylar knowledge. 
he said that some Zingari or Gypsies, passing 
through Bologna, had ‘been seized and impri- 
soned; that he had sought and obtained perms- 
sion from the authorities to visit them in their 
confinement, and that he had thus made himself 
acquainted with their language. At the time 
opening a drawer, he displayed several sheets of 
paper containing a grammar and vocabulary, 
which he had framed of the Gypsy tongue. 

At a marriage festival in Bologna several 
persons, as is usual in Italy, were called upon | 
to repeat a few extempore verses suitable to the 
occasion. At length Mezzofanti was requested 
to exercise his improvisatorial powers, a display | 
which he declined, alleging his inability to com- 
pose verses. He requested permission, however, | 
to offer his congratulations in prose, and imme- | 
diately proceeded to compliment the new-mar- 
ried couple in more than thirty languages, vary- | 
ing each time not only the substance of the | 
compliment, but the style of phrase and expres- 
sion, according to the genius of the language | 
in which he was speaking. 

Bologna, like most of the cities of Italy, has 
been the seat of many tragical incidents, afford- 
ing such rich materials for her novelists.— | 
Amongst others, is one which we give in the 
words of the excellent critic by whom itis relat- 
ed. “The family Geremei of Bologna were a! 
the head of the Guelphs, and that of the Lam- 
bertazzi of the Ghibellines, who formed an op- 
position by no means despicable to the dom 
neering party. Bonifazio Geremei and Imelda 
Lambertazzi, forgetting the feuds of their fami- 
lies, fell passionately in love with each other, 
and Imelda received her lover into her house.— 
This coming to her brothers’ knowledge, they 
rushed into the room where the two lovers were; 
and Imelda could scarcely escape, whilst one | 
of her brother’s plunged a dagger, poisoned after 
the Saracen fashion, into Bonifazio’s breast. 
whose body was thrown into some conceaX© | 

art of the house and covered with rubbish.— 
melda hastened to him, following the tracks | 
his blood, as soon as the brothers were gout: 


ought also to be stated that his various acquisi- 
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LA TOUR DU MARCHE. 


cenerously, aS our own Queen Eleanor had 
done about the same time, sucked the poison 
from the bleeding wound, the only remedy which 
could possibly save his life: but it was too late; 
{melda’s attendants found her a corpse, em- 
bracing that of her beloved Bonifazio.”’ 


LA TOUR DU MARCHE, BERGUES. 
Bergues, or Berg St. Vinox, is a fortified 


‘own situated upon the river Colne, in French, 


Flanders. It lies to the east of Gravelines, not 
far from the city of Calais, and twenty leagues 
north-west of Douay; is a place of considerable 
strength, the fortifications having been con- 
structed by the celebrated Vauban; and, from a 
late census, it 1s stated to contain 5,667 inhabi- 
tants. It is, moreover, considered a chief town 
of the district, icensed by government to con- 
duct the public posts; has a regular office; and, 
from the frequency and activity of its fairs, is 
much resorted to by neighboring proprietors and 
farmers; while its manufactories of lace, and its 
tanneries, tend still farther to promote the inte- 
rests of trade. | 

Among the public buildings, its ancient 
church, with the market place and tower, as re- 
presented in the accompanying engraving, afford 
the most conspicuous objects; and the first im- 
pression on the eye of the tourist is at once im- 
posing and picturesque. | 

In addition to the market fairs, which are held 
at Bergues no less than eight times during the 
vear, there prevails ameng the adjacent villages 
an immemorial custom of celebrating an annual 
festival, said to have been first introduced from 
France, called the ““Féte of the Rose.” Some- 
what resembling, in the ceremonies, the feasts 
of the old English village greens, and most, per- 
haps, that of electing a Queen of the May, it is, 
nevertheless, very distinct in its object and ten- 
dency. The Rose-maiden,as she is prettily de- 
signated, who is selected to wear the triumphal 
wreath, and to preside as queen of the day, as- 
pires to the distinction, not by virtue of superior 
beauty, station, or influence in the place, but of 
the reputation she has acquired for filial and do- 
nestic virtue; her gentle and obliging manners; 
in short, for all that makes a girl favorably re- 
ported of in her native village. According to 
at oral tradition, one of these annual festivals 
was made memorable by the occurrence of some 
‘invular incidents, and as singular a discovery, 
hardly to be anticipated by the chief personages 
who figured in the humble drama. 

In the year 1765, General Muffeldorf, an old 
“ampaigner in the wars of the great Frederick, 
arrived at his family mansion in the vicinity of 
Bergues. He was evidently suffering under de- 
ession of spirits,as we}l as a shattered frame; 
and he brought with him his friend Count Lin- 
Cenkron, an old courtier of the Viennese school, 
whose merry mood marked him a rare exception 
0 the usual line of Austrian thick lips and wits 
obtuse. As a preparation for cultivating the 
cers peace, the General was recommended by 
4S iriend to mingle in the approaching festivities: 
it was the eve of the Rose-festival; and it was 
'eported that the prize of merit would be award- 
*¢ to one of the worthy Pastor’s daughters.— 


Atl 


The young Evelina bore the most enviable cha- 
racter, she had punctually fulfilled her every 
duty with unwearied gentleness and assiduity; 
she was beloved by all for her benevolence; she 
visited the poor, instructed their children, raised 
subscriptions for every object of good, among 
the neighboring gentry; and, always eager and 
enthusiastic in a right cause, she was at once 
the pride and the life of the hamlet. 
Delighted with the account he heard, the good 
old General commissioned his friend to pay a 
visit to Evelina and the Pastor, and to offer, on 
his behalf, the free use of the noble lawn, and 
the hall itself, as the scene of the next day’s 
election. ‘The proposal was accordingly tender- 
ed to the ladies’ committee, and accepted: the 
ancient courtier was enraptured with the beauty 
and manners of the fair candidate; and he still 
lingered, after performing his mission, to con- 
verse with her.” He regretted that he had not 
yet seen the village church; and the Pastor being 
from home, Evelina, at her mother’s request, in- 
stantly took down the keys, and offered to show 
him through the edifice. -Expressing his grati- 
tude in the most profuse terms, the Count at- 
tended her to the church; and, having seen ey- 
ery thing worthy notice, turned to depart, when, 
just on reaching the door, he had the temerity to 
offer her a salute; and the next instant found 


himself locked inside the church, with a parting 


slap of a fair hand tingling on his cheek. Here 
the Count had full leisure to indulge his taste 
for church architecture, instead of drinking tea 
with his friend the General, whowas now impa- 
tiently looking for his return; but he looked in 
vain. It grew dark; but no Count Lindenkron 
made his appearance. Meantime, in fast du- 
rance, the courtier of the old school began to 
feel uneasy as the shades of night advanced: he 
could see nothing distinctly; but what he did 
see, seemed very like the ghosts of deceased e!- 
ders, coming out of the vaults to read him a 
grave lecture on the wicked gallantry of the ol¢ 
courts. The shadowy forms of ancientapostles 
appeared to be leaving their marble stations: 
strange noises were heard; and fancy was about 
to run away with him on her witch’s broom. In 
this delectable state he had crawled to the doors, 
and began to batter them, crying, at the top of 
his voice, “Ghosts, and murder!” and with so 
much emphasis, that the words reached the ears 
of the worthy Pastor, as he was jogging by, on 
his way home. He madea full stop. ‘Ghosts 
and murder!” he ejaculated, as he heard the 
words repeated,—‘tand in my church!—that is 
very shocking!—very odd!” Instead of going 
nearer, however, he only spurred on the faster, 
thinking it was of no use to examine into the 
cause before he had got the church keys, if he 
did it at all. 

On entering his own door, Evelina came for- 
ward and handed him the said keys; but the 
Pastor involuntarily refused them, exclaiming, 
in an uneasy tone, **W hat makes you think I am 
going to church to-night, child?” : 

“You must go, dear father: | havea particu- 
lar reason for it.” 

“And I may have a particular reason for not 
going,” rejoined the Pastor; ‘and assuredly 
either you, or your mother, or our old sexton, or 
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all of you, shall go with me: 
noises as I came by.” 

“Yes, yes! I dare say,’ replied his daughter; 
and, taking her father’s arm, she related to him 
what had occurred in his absence, as they went 
along. Greatly comforted, in one sense, the 
worthy Parson thanked Heaven that matters 
were no worse, and hastened his steps to release 
the unfortunate Count. 

The moment the church-door was unfastened, 
out bolted the captive lke an arrow shot from a 
bow, as if pursued by a legion of demons, nor 
looked once behind him until he had reached 
the General's, who had almost given him up for 
lost. Swift as he had come, however, the Count 
had time to invent a story by the way; for he 
assured the General he had been locked in the 
church by the sexton, and quite by mistake. It 
passed with the good old General, who even 
commiserated the poor Count’s mishap; while 
the latter secretly vowed vengeance on the fair 
cause of his disaster and alarm. 

The morning at length appeared, and the Ge- 
neral was first roused by the blast of a trumpet 
under his windows, answered by the peals of a 
great drum. He looked out and beheld, with 
astonishment, the most singular company he had 
ever seen upon parade—literally a skeleton re- 
giment. It consisted of about twenty old, shri- 
velled, broken-down soldiers—a true invalided 
corps, most fit for the body-guard of death.— 
They were almost. buried in their wide regi- 
mentals, old cocked hats, and huge perukes.— 
They were armed in an equally ludicrous style, 
while their colors flourished in the grasp of an 
ugly hunch-backed little ensign. Their com- 
mander, advancing in front, mounted ona richly 
caparisoned donkey, answered:the queries of the 
General, by informing him that they were a de- 
tachment of an invalided regiment at Bergues, 
despatched thither by the General’s friend, Col. 
Solmitz, to do honor to the festival, and preserve 
peace during the election. | 

“Just as well qualified for the one as the 
other,” returned the General to the dwarfish 
officer; ‘“‘and though 1 had no idea of calling out 
the military on this occasion, I will furnish you 
with some rations, for which, i suspect, you are 
better prepared than for fighting: so march, 
quick time, to my house-steward; he will be 
your commissary.’ The General had no need 
to repeat his request: they suddenly disappeared. 

The festival was ushered in by a fine cloud- 
less day. The good and loveiy Evelina was con- 
ducted from her residence with great pomp.— 
Her fine auburn tresses were wreathed with 
flowers; flowers were strewed along her path. 
Upon the green lawn, bececked as the place of 
coronation, the Pastor addressed the spectators 
in a short impressive discourse, pointing out the 
superior advantages of a course of prudent and 
virtuous conduct, as contrasted with an opposite 
career. The General next placed the rose- 
crown.on the fair maiden’s brows, little dream- 
ing, at the moment, he was bestowing the prize 
of excellence on his own long-lost child, whose 
fate, and that of her mother, he had vainly 
mourned for years. As little could he have con- 
jectured that his ancient friend, Count Linden- 
on, the courtier, would be the cause—hardly, 


I heard strange 
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we fear, the innocent cause, of making so inte. 
resting a discovery; for a certain feeling of re. 
venge was still lurking in his heart, on account 
of the fright Evelina had thrown him into the 
day before. He had matured his design; and 
such was the happy sequel of it. 

After the festivities of the day, the parties 
had withdrawn late in the evening into the Cas- 
tle. While there, engaged in different amusing 
games and dances, Evelina was informed that a 
tine lady wished to speak with her in another 
apartment. She followed her inforimant’s steps, 
and was conducted into the presence of the 
strange lady, who requested her to be seated 
near her. She was alone: she threw her arms 
round Evelina, and saluted her most warmly.— 
The fair girl shrunk back, intimidated. but was 
terrified at being clasped closer in. the lady’s 
arms than before. She shrieked out repeatedly; 
and, the next moment, Erick, the young forester, 
(and her reputed lover,) rushed into the room, 
and, observing the sleeves of a man’s coat under 
the strange lady’s gown, instantly knocked her 
down, and released the trembling Evelina. 

Nosooner had Erick performed this feat, than 
in hobbled a party of the skeleton regiment, and 
boldly took up a position, with a demonstration 
to seize upon the young forester. But the athletic 
champion warned them off, begging they “would 
not compel hin to lay a heavy hand upon so re- 
spectable a body of veterans; for if they did not 
respect his person, he would shuffle them all to- 
gether like a pack of cards, and throw them out 
of the window.” 

But the Count, now rising, joined their stand- 
ard, and encouraged them to the attack; and, 
the old General rushing in at the same moment, 
a scene took place that beggars all description: 
Evelina fainting—Erick swearing—the Count 
without his wig, mopping and mowing like amon- 
key, in a lady’s dress—and the veteran invalids 
shouldering their crutches, “showing how fields 
were not won.” In the midst of all this hubbub, 
in burst another personage, a le y in deep 
mourning, exclaiming, “My daughter! where is 
my long-lost daughter?” She withdrew her veil, 
and the General started and uttered an excla- 
mation of terror, as he gazed on her counte- 
nance. ‘Adelaide! my own! my lost one! isit 
true? Alas! I believed you bad been long dead. 

The lady seemed little less surprised. “False, 
treacherous Mowbray!” she cried, ‘false te 
your trustas a husband and a father;—how could 

‘ou. desert us? 
in battle; and, had it not been for the excellent 
Pastor; who adopted my little Evelina as hus 
child, we had never lived to reproach you. 


“ Alas!” returned the General,“you cannotre: | 


proach me so severely as my own conscience has 


done. Yet, believe me, I have again and agalD | 


sought to discover you. I was even assured both 
you and my child were dead; but thus to meel 
is an over-payment for all our sullerings. 

The General clasped to his bosom his weep- 
ing wife and daughter; the veterans were 0!” 
dered to counter-march; the old Count slun 
away to adjust his gown; and young Erick, tas 
ing Evelina’s hand, sank upon his knees before 


the General, and entreated his blessing. 
Roscor- 


I, too, believed you had fallen | 
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TO ———.— MAXIMS FOR THE SEASON, 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


TO 

nt Nay, Go not thus, with thy pallid cheek, and cye sunk in 
he despair, 

nd 1 ook wildly on my meagre form, for mis’ry too is there: 


‘Thy heart is broken, well I Know, there’s anguish in thy 
les look; 


a Hot tum thy face, my eye cannot that deadly sorrow 
ne brook. 

ta 

er The days of joy, the halcyon days of hope, of peace, and 
pS, life, 

the The mountain winds have swept away, with storms and 
ted tempests nife; 

st Corever are they gone, ror left one gleam of hope to 

ly’s The frozen heart, with anguish filled, with sorrow cold 
dly; and drear. 

ter, Once we were happy, once with love our mutual heart 
Om, was filled, 

der And youth and innocence were pledged that our vows 
ber should be fulfilled: 

han hat pledge was registered, by the breeze of heaven 
and borne, shee 

tion To the erie) skies, where truth and Jove, the inmates 
‘etic blest adorn. 

ould 


Thy vows, oh heaven, were false! thy love with absence 
died, 

nother sought and gained thy hand, and calls thee now 
his bride; — 7 

Wirh wealth not love, thy hand was bought, to grace a 
banquet hall, | 

And o'er thy oxths, is a glittering veil, love’s mockery a 
pall. 


but nay, Pl not upbraid—go to thy husband’s home, 
Thuik not of me; without a guide, o’er distant climes I'll 
roam; 
iseck not peace, but in the din of the cataract’s awful 
roar, 
lo forget the world—unfaithful hearts—devoutly heav’n 
implore. 
From the Journal of Health. 
MAXIMS FOR THE SEASON. : 

Keep yourself as cool as possible.—Although 
we are well aware, that by many, this direction 
will be treated with ridicule, it constitutes, ne- 
vertheless one of the chief means for preserving 
health during the warm season. It does not im- 
ply that you are to live in an ice-house, or to seek 
or any artificial refrigerant, but simply to avoid 
all unnecessary excitement whether moral or 
physical, 

Let your clothing be light and loose.—<At the 
‘ame time that this maxim is adhered to, care 
must be taken, whenever any sudden reduction 
oi temperate occurs, to adapt the clothing to this 
vhange; hence, a warmer dress will be required 
carly in the morning and late at night, than dur- 


weep” ing the middle of the day. 
ye OF i When in a state of profuse perspiration, never 
slunk ‘hrow off a portion of your clothing.—The best 
x, tak- plan in such cases is to retire immediately with- 
before in doors, and change the damp clothes for others 
erfectly dry, the whole surface of the body 


eng previously wellrubbed with a towel. The 
3 ¥ 
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same precaution is proper when you have been 
accidentally wet by a shower of rain. 

Eat moderately of plain wholesome food.-The 
system demands a much less amount of food in 
summer than in winter—the sensation of hun- 
ger or emptiness should, however, always be 
avoided; but let whatever aliment is taken be 
plain, light and easy of digestion. While the 
ordinary condiments, in moderation, are not 
improper, stimulating the stomach by food high- 
ly seasoned in invariably injurious. It is not 
true that spices communicate tone to the diges- 
tive organs. 


Fresh meat, in moderation, is to be pape 


| in warm weather, to that which is salted, dried or 


smoked.—It is perfectly absurd to suppose, as 
some do, that the latter constitutes a more whole- 
some food in summer than fresh meat. On the 
contrary, salted, dried and smoked meats, are 
less nutricious, more stimulating, and less easy 
of digestion than fresh meat, poesia g they 
have a greater tendency to excite and disturh 
the stomach. 


Avoid all unripe, flatulent and acid frints, and 


such as are difficult of digestion —A large num- 
ber of the bowel complaints, fevers, and chole- 
ras, which occur in the warm season, may be 
attributed toa neglectof this rule. Immoderate 
eating of any kind of fruit, it may be proper to 
observe, is injurious to the stomach. 

Drink nothing but water.—The experience of 
the last fifteen years, in almost every climate, 


and at every season of the year, has shown in- 


contestibly that the water drinker is far less 
liable to disease of every kind, and especially of 
the stomach and bowels, than he who makes use 
of either distilled or fermented liquors. The 
“a cholera, while it has consigned millions 
of the latter to the grave, has attacked but few 
who habitually refrain from the use of all intox- 
icating drinks. During the warm season, and 
especially during the present summer and au- 
tumn, they who wish to avoid an attack of the 
cholera, will act wisely in making water, toast- 
water, or an infusion of the slightly aromatic 
herbs their common drink. 

Never drink large draughts of cold water, 
especially when in a profuse perspiration or when 
exhausted by fatigue—Hydrant or river water, 
that has stood a short time after it has been 
drawn, drank in moderation, will never produce 
any inconvenience; andallshould recollect, that 
a small quantity of water leisurely swallowed is 
far more effectual in allaying thirst, than large 
draughts hastily swallowed. 


Rise early in the morning.—By rising during 


the summer with the sun, we gain two or more 
hours, at the most pleasant part of the day, and 
when exercise and labor can be the most advan- 
tageously pursued, while we avoid spending so 
much time exposed to the enervating influence 
of a warm bed and a confined atmosphere. 
Never walk in the sun without an umbrella.— 
The shade of an umbrella is a very great protec- 
tion against the injury which is so liable to re- 
sult from exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
We have often thought that all mechanics who 
are obliged to labor in the open air would be 
immense gainers in comfort and in health, were 
they guarded, in summer, from the sun by ap 
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DISSUASIONS FROM DESPONDENCY—LIBERTY. 

Bee awning or a shed of boards. The additional |in future. 5th, If you are indigent and helpless. ‘ 
eS a trouble and expense the erection of sucha screen | live—the face of things, like the renewing sea. 
ba Be ae would create would be amply repaid by its good | sons, may yet happily change. 6th, If you are : 

ae effects. rich and prosperous, live—and enjoy what you 
If possible, remain within doors, during the | possess. 7th, lf another has injured you, live— 

aN ie middle of the day, from twelve to three o’clock.— | the crime will bring its own punishment. 8th 

tha This maxim might be followed by a larger num- | If you have injured another, live—and recom- 
Tay ber of persons than would at first be supposed. | pense good for evil. 9th, If your character be 
a Early rising and a diminution of secular holy- | unjustly attacked, live—that you may see the ] 
Ppt fam days, spent too often in dissipation and in incur- | aspersions disproved. 10th, If the aspersions be ’ 
| ae a ring diseases which cause the loss of many other | well founded, Sro—-aad deserve them not in fu- } 
; eee St days, would make up, to mechanics who work in/|ture. If you are eminent and applauded, live— 
eee a the open air, the time lost by leaving work du- | and deserve the honors you have acquired. 12th, | 
ae ring the time specified. If your success is not equal to your merit, live— r 
Te) hen fatigued, or in a profuse perspiration, | in the happy consciousness of having deserved it. \ 
RR ae never lie down upon the ground, or fall asleep in | 13th, If your success is beyond your merit, live— ; 
Bi Pea iS the open air.—By such imprudence the body be- | in thoughtfulness and humility. 14th, If you have y 
a ee las comes always more.or less chilled, and diseases | been negligent and useless in society, live— . 
| - Fe if of a very dangerous character are often produc- | and make amends. 1th, If you have been ac- h 
ed. tive and industrious, live—and communicate t 
ma 6 Keep the body strictly clean by frequent bath- | your improvements to others. 16th, If you have p 
ing.—They who neglect this maxim, deprive | spiteful enemies, live—and disappoint their ma- 
the:inselves of a very powerful safeguard to} levolence. 17th, If you have faithful friends, 
health, and.a source of real.enjoyment. live—to protect them and repay their kindness. 
Bicks Never use a cold bath when the body is in a| 18th, If you have been wise and virtuous, live— Dp 
Biers state of exhaustion from fatigue or perspiration. | for the benefit of mankind. 19th, If you have f 
eae a —Without entering into a censideration of all| passed a misspent life, live—to atone to heaven fe 
the rules to be observed in bathing, we think it| for your errors. 20th, If you hope for immor- I 
important to urge upon our readers the fore- | tality, live—and prepare to enjoy it. : 
going precautions. any persons who would aintmiastlppiei t] 
; hesitate to wet their lips with cold water, plunge From the Saturday Evening Post. b 
pie their bodies fearlessly into the river, or a cold LIBERTY. la 
ae : bath, at a time when from the energies of the Oh sound of Heaven born light fe 
system being reduced, the most serious injury is wake: st 
to be apprehended from the chill which invaria- 
| bly results. ly spoliess name so ite, 
Never sleep in crowded apartments, nor with a Mespairs my pert. in 

i © 4 | draft of aur lowing upon the bed.—During sleep To call thee from among 

oe Pe at the system is always more liable to suffer from Those duller words of song, th 
& ag morbific causes than when awake; hence the To pluck thee from the throng, th 
ee Ee Be impure and confined air of a crowded chamber, Eludes my ken. ne 
me. tk and the chill produced by a current of air is far : gi 
ae K more deleterious during the might than. they Since Brutus’ day, thy praise th 
mes would be during the day. We wish it to be un- Has caught each poet’s lays, th 
a 14 derstood, however, that while we deprecate in Each limner’s purest rays ie 
the strongest terms, the habit of sleeping expos- Werestruck from thee. qu 
ed to a draft of air, we at the same time insist fir 
upon the necessity of a free ventilation of the to 
ee Pa bed-chamber, which can readily be effected, Has found o’er ocean’s foam, cu 
Tea e. particularly when the room is sufficiently spa- A trans-atlantic home, of 
RRS eee: cious, and properly constructed, without any in- A nation free. va 
fringement of the maxim we have laid down. Where thou wast never felt, 
The following letter, which was sent to a lady ar 
laboring under depression of mind, by an inti- H 
Ch mate female friend, has been handed us for pub- Of slavery bourne. CO 
hive YM ;. lication by the intelligent lady addressed, upon Thy living lasting tune tin 
Ba whose aa the remarks made a sensible im- Till time’s last shade wil] bloom, a 
2 ied pression. e. publish it with great pleasure, And find in heaven full room, ed 
Brew. and commend the sentiments to all similarly af- Where tyrants mourn. siV 
flicted. R.T.W. er} 
TWENTY DISSUASIONS FROM DESPONDENCY. as 
ae | 3 | a i ist, If you are distressed in mind, live—se-| Of those whom providence has qualified to ani 
Fe renity and joy may yet dawn upon your soul,| make any additions to human knowledge, the 
ae fs [ eae 2d, If you have been happy and cheerful, live— | number is extremely small; and what can be ad- Wa 
ue BP) / i and endeavor to diffuse that happiness to others. | ded by each single mind, even of this superio! J a 
A ee 3d, If misfortunes assail you by the faults of | class is very little; the greatest part of mankiw wu 
eh ae others, live—you have nothing wherewith to | must owe all their knowledge, and all must owe Ole 
yee blame yourself. 4th, If misfortunes have arisen | far the larger part of it, to the information © _ 
te bie from your own misconduct, live—and be wiser | others. - 
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HON. JUDGE M‘LEAN. 


Biographical Sketches. 
‘ION. JUDGE M‘LEAN, 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES’ 
SUPREME COURT. 


John M‘Lean was born in Somerset County, 
in the State of New.Jersey, on the 11th of March, 
1785. During his childhoed, his father moved to 
the vicinity of Lexington, in Kentucky, where 
he remained until he purchased a tract of land in 
the Miami country, which he first occupied in 
1797. He continues to reside on the same farm, 
now brought by the progress of improvement 
within the limits ef the State of Ohio. The re- 
stricted pecuniary means of Mr. M‘Lean, pre- 
vented him frem conferring on his sons the ad- 
vantages ef a classical education, even if there 
had been seminaries for mmparting such instruc- 
tion in those distant settlements. His sons could 
partake only of the inferior education to be de- 
rived frem the common schools in the country. 
In these schools, John M‘Lean, the subject of 
this notice distinguished himself from the earliest 
period of his career. He always occupied the 
first place in his class, and as a pupil, was noticed 
for the firmness of purpose which has so strong- 
ly marked his subsequent life. 

He continued on his father’s farm, engaged in 
the honorable and invigorating labors of an hus- 
bandman, until 1802. Becoming desirous of en- 
larying the stores of his knowledge, he left his 
farm and his father’s house, and commenced the 
study of the Latin language, and other branches 
of liberal learning,-under the care of two gentle- 
men in the neighborhood, well qualified to super- 
intend his education. 

In 1x04, he entered the office of General Cane, 
tle clerk of the courts in Cincinnati. During 
three years, he here availed himself of every op- 
portunity of improvement. In this office he be- 
van the study of the law, under the care of Ar- 
thur St. Clair, son of the unfortunate General of 
ihe same name, and a gentleman of eminent le- 
calattamments. Aware that the means of ac- 
guiring knowledge had been restricted in the 
irst part of his life, young M‘Lean now resolved 
toachieve all that untiring diligence could ac- 
complish, to place himself on an equality, in point 
of information, with those who had possessed ad- 
vantages superior to his own. His mental .ap- 
plication was severe and unintermitted. That 
ho ume might be lost, he limited his hours of sleep 
and relaxation to the smallest demands of nature. 
His assiduity was well rewarded. In 1807, he 
commenced the practice of the law. At that 
line there were several gentleman at the bar, of 
considerable distinction. Mr. M‘Lean soon gain- 
ed an established reputation, and with it exten- 
‘ive business, which he maintained amidst pow- 
erful competition. By the efforts of his own un- 
assisted powers, he soon rose to public notoriety 
and usefulness. 

In 1812, at the age of twenty-seven years, he 
was selected as a candidate for Congress, in the 
district in which he resided, and which included 
~Incinnati. He was.elected by more than dou- 
‘le the number of votes given to two other citi- 
who were supperted against him. He took 
“iS Seat In Congress in the summer session suc- 


ceeding the declaration of war. It was anera 


‘energy in the conduct of pu 


ed his good sense 


listening to the arguments of mature statesmen. 


Ald 


of deep interest, demanding great wisdom and 
fie affairs. A sys 
tem of revenue was adopted, and various other 
subjects of great moment wereactedupon. Mr. 
M‘Lean was young and inexperienced, and show- 

y avoiding to take part in the 
debates, preferring to enlarge his knowledge by 


He uniformly gave his support to the administra~- 
tion, as was the case with nearly all the other 
members from the west. The first important 
measure of which he was a public advocate, was 
a bill to compensate those individuals whe lost 
their property, which was employed in the pub- 
lic service at Detroit. He was also author of the 
measure which placed the widows of the officers 
and soldiers who fell in battle, on the half pay 
sion list for five years. The benefits of this 
mane act were extensively felt by a class of 
persons whose bereaved condition deeply excited 
the public sympathies. Mr. M‘Lean thencefor- 
ward took a prominent position in the various 
discussions on the policy of the war, support- © 
ing the administration with great steadmess and 
vigor. 
e was a member of the Committee on “ Fo- 
reign Relations,” and also of that on “ Public 
Lands.” While at Washington, he had much 
local business of his constituents to transact, 
which was incident to the state of the conflict 
with Great Britain. His first period of duty m 
the House of Representatives having closed, he 
was re-elected by the unanimous vote of the dis- 
trict. No one was named as his opponent. It 
is a most honorable fact, and one which cannot 
be very often adduced in regard to the objects 
of public favor, that not the slightest censure 
was ever attached to the public or private cha- 
racter of Mr. M‘Lean. During the session of 
the Legislature of Ohio, in 1814—15, he was 
strongly urged to become a candidate for the 
Senate of the United States, but declined. At 
the next session of the Legislature of Ohio, he 
yielded to the wishes of his friends, and was 
unanimously elected a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

During six years he discharged the arduous 
duties of his high office, in such a manner as to 
give general satisfaction to the people. In the 
autumn of 1822, Judge M‘Lean, without his so- 
licitation or knowledge, was nominated by Presi- 
dent Monroe, Commissioner of the Land Office, 
which appointment he was induced to accept af- 
ter considerable hesitation. In the summer of 
1823, he was named Post Master General—a de- 
partment which was at that time overwhelmed 
with debt. It was truly an Herculean task to 
reorganise it. Judge M‘Lean entered, however, 
with confidence upon his difficult work. He 
brought an energy, a moral courage, and an in- 
dustry to his duties, which have rarely ever been 
equalled. Hardly any public officer has acquir- 
ed so high a reputation by the faithful and rigid- 
ly impartial manner in which he performed his 
duties. During the three years preceding his 
appointment, the receipts of the post-office fell 
short of the expenditure, two hundred and sixty- 
two thousand eight hundred and twenty-one dol- 
lars; and fer the year immediately preceding, 
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fifty-five thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 
He remained in office until 1829, during which 
eriod heincreased the annual revenue more than 
alf a million of dollars, and nearly doubled the 
amount of transportation of the mail, by stage 
coaches, throughout the United States. No of- 
ficer of our ever devoted himself 
more faithfully to his duties, and very few indi- 
viduals are capable of undergoing the amount of 
labor to which he subjected himself. He infused 
life through the vast extent, and multifarious de- 
partments of the post-office. Every grievance 
was sure to meet with an impartial hearing, and 
if well founded with speedy redress. His inter- 
course with the various subordinate officers of his 
department, was marked with a truly Spartan 
frankness and honesty. He left no one to mis- 
take his meaning. His maxim was, that nothing 
should be considered as finished, while any thing 
remained undone. A deep impression of the 
sterling qualities of his character was made on 
the whole country, by his renovation of the post- 
office department. He continued to exercise 
the functions of Post Master General during the 
administration of Mr. Adams. General Jackson, 
soon after his election, nominated Mr. M‘Lean, 
to the office of an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is under- 
stood that he fills the office with much propriety. 
It is a gratifying circumstance, that Judge 
M‘Lean has uniformly shown that he is actuated 
by high moral considerations, and that he is not 
ashamed to avow his attachment to that religion 

which.so many statesmen abjure or neglect. 

[Biography of Self-Taught Men. 


GENERAL SUMTER. 

The following biographical notice of the Re- 
volutionary GENERAL SUMTER, whose decease, 
at the advanced age of ninety-seven years was 
announced some tnne ago, is from the Charles- 
ton Evening Post. 

General Sumter was not, as we have hereto- 
fore supposed, a native of this State, but of Vir- 
ginia. Early in life he came to South Carolina, 
and settled in the upper country, which at that 
time was much harrassed by the hostility of the 
Indians. It would seem that he commenced his 
career of value and usefulness; for we find that 
at the close of the Cherokee War, he accom- 

anied Oconostotah, or “ the Emperor,” to Eng- 

and; it being common at that time to induce 
the Indian Chiefs to visit the mother country, 
for the purpose of confirming their friendship to 
the colunists. On returning with Oconostotah 
to his home in 1763, General, then Mr. Sumter, 
found amongst the Indians one Baron Des John- 
nes, a French Canadian, who spoke seven of 
the Indian languages, and whom he suspected 
of being an incendiary sent to excite the tribes 
to hostility against their white neighbours.— 
Sumter, with his characteristic resolution, ar- 
rested this individual, taking him single handed, 
in spite of the opposition of the Indians, and, at 
much personal risk, carrying him prisoner to 
Fort Prince George on the Kehowee. Des 
Johnnes was afterwards sent to Charleston, 
where he was examined, and though his guilt 
was not positively proved, it was deemed expe- 


GENERAL 


SUMTER. 


From General Sumter’s letter to the State 
Rights Association in February last, we learn 
that he was in Charleston during the high ex- 
citement preceding the War of the Revo ution, 
probably in 1774 and 1775, a time to which the 
latterreverts with great satisfaction, as the period 
when he enjoyed with the old Whig party of Ca- 
rolina, an interchange of the same sentiments 
which animate the Nullifiers of the present day. 
We next meet with the name of Sumter in the 
history of this State, in 1780. He had been 
previously a Colonel of one of the continental 
regiments, and when in that year the British 
had overrun the State, he would not remain 
to submit, but retired with other determined 
patriots into North Carolina. During his ab- 
sence, his house was burnt and his family turned 
out of doors by the British. The little band of 
exiles in North Carolina chose him their leader, 
and at their head he returned to face the victo- 
rious enemy. When this gallant incursion was 
made, the people of the State had for the most 
part abandoned the idea of resistance and mili- 
tary operations had been suspended for nearly 
two months. His followers were in a great 
measure unfurnished With food, clothing and 
ammunition. Farming utensils were worked 
up by common blacksmiths to supply them with 
arms. Household pewter was melted into bul- 
lets, and they sometimes engaged with not three 
rounds a man. With a volunteer force thus 
equipped, he commenced hostilities, and broke 
the quiet of subjection into which Carolina 
seemed to be sinking. "0 
On the 12th July, 1780, he attacked a British 
detachment on the Catawba supported by a con- 
siderable force of tories—and totally routed and 
dispersed the whole force, killing Captain Hack, 
who commanded the British, and Colonel Fer- 
son, who commanded the Tories. Animated 
> this success the inhabitants flocked to his 
standard; and being reinforced to the number 
of 600 men he made a spirited attack on the 
British post at Rocky Mount, but was repuls- 
ed. Marching immediately in quest of other 


he attacked the post at the anging Rock, 
where he annihilated the Prince of Wales’ Re- 

iment, and put to flight a large body of Tones 
oe North Carolina. When Sumter’s men 
went into this battle, not one of them had more 
than ten bullets, and towards the close of the 
fight, the arms and ammunition of the fallen 
British were used by the Americans. 

While the American army, under the unfor- 
tunate Gates, were approaching Camden, Colo- 
nel Sumter was on the western bank of the 
Wateree, augmenting his force, and indulging 
the hope of intercepting the British on their 
way to Charleston, as their retreat or deieat was 
confidently expected. He here formed a plan 
for reducing a British redoubt at Wateree fr 
ry, and intercepting a Convoy on the road from 
Charleston to Camden, in both of which objects 
he fully succeeded—and the news of his succes» 
reached Gates, while that officer was retreating 
after his defeat. Hearing of the disaster at 
Camden, Sumter ctanahed with his prisoners 
and spoils up the Wateree to Fishing Crees 


dient to send him to England. 


where he was overtaken by Tarleton 02 the 


detachments of the enemy, in eight days after, | 
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GENERAL 


igth. The Americans had been four days with- | 
out provisions or rie! and their videttes being 
exhausted, suffered them to be surprised; the 
consequence was their total route and disper- 


: sion. The loss which Sumter sustained was, 
| however, soon repaired, for in three days he ral- 
‘ lied his troops, and was again at the head of a 
8 respectable force. At the head of this little 
: band—augmented from time to time by rein- 
e forcements of volunteers, he kept the field un- 
n supported; while, for three months, there was 
i! no regular or Continental army in the state. 
h He shifted his position frequently in the vicinity 
of Broad, Enoree.and Tiger Rivers, maintaining 
d a continued skirmishing with the enemy, beat- 
)- in¢ up their quarters, cutting off their supplies, 
d and harrassing them by incessant incursions and 
of alarms. | 

T, On the 12th of November he was attacked at 
0- Broad River by a corps of British infantry and 
as dragoons under Major Weyms. He utterly de- 
st feated them.and teok their commander prisoner. 
h- On the 20th of November he was attacked at 
ly Black Stocks, on Tiger River, by Tarleton, 
‘al whom he repulsed after a severe and obstinate 
nd action. Tarleton claimed a victory—on which 
ed Cornwallis wrote to him “I wish you joy of 
ith your success, but wish it had not cost you so 
ul- much.” The loss of the Americans was triflin 
‘ee compared to that of the British, but Genera 
us Sumter received a wound in the shoulder, that 
ke for several months interrupted his gallant career. 
na He was placed, we are told, in a raw bullock’s 
ude suspended between two horses, and thus 
ish carried by a guard of his men to the mountains. 
on- A few days after, Cornwallis wrote to Tarleton, 
nd “Ishall be very glad to hear that Sumter is 
ck, i» condition to give you no further trouble; he 
er- certainly has been our greatest plague im this 
ted country.” 

his Qn the 13th of January, 1781, the old Con- 
ber gress my te a resolution of thanks to General 
the Sumter, for his eminent services. 
uls- Afier the battles fought by General Greene, 
her and the departure of Cornwallis for Virginia, 
ter, General Sumter, who had just recovered from 
ock, ils wound, collected another force, and early in 
Re- February, 178], crossed the Congaree and de- 
nes ‘troyed the magazines at Fort Granby. Onthe 
men advances. of Lord Rawdon from Camden, Sum- 
ore ‘erretreated—and immediately menaced another 
- British post. T'wo days after he defeated an es- 


cort of the enemy, and captured the wagons and 
‘lores which they were conveying from Chaties- 
onto Camden. He next, with 350 horsemen, 
*Wam across the Santee, and advanced on Fort 
" alson, but retreated on the approach of Lord 
‘awdon to its relief. On his return to Black 
‘iver he was attacked by Major Fraser with a 
ery large force. Fraser lost 20 men and re- 
veated. Having thus cheered the spirits of the 
opie of the centre of the State, he retired to 
“¢ borders of North Carolina. In March, 
Sl he raised three regiments of regulars. His 
ee enterprises had all been executed by 
nitia. He subsequently took part in the mili- 
a movements in the lower country until the 
ai of the war, and co-operating with Marion, 
‘tuck many successful blows at the British, and 


SUMTER. 


were fought between Orangeburgh and Charles- 
ton. 

After the peace General Sumter was a distin- 
guished member of the State Convention, in 
which he opposed the cor yee of the Federal 
Constitution, on the ground that the States were 
not sufficiently shielded by it against federal 
usurpation. He was afterwards selected one 
of the five members from this State in the House 
of Representatives of the first Congress under 
the Constitution, and continued to represent 
South Carolina in the national councils until 
1803. He uniformly supported the principles of 
Jefferson, and contributed zealously to their glo- 
rious triumph in 98 and ’99._ He took an active 
part with the other members from this State, in 
denouncing a petition for the abolition of slave- 
vy which was presented from the Friends of 

ennsylvania. He voted against the reference 
of the petition toa committee, but Mr. Madi- 
son, and other southern members, having re- 
spectfully voted for the reference, the commit- 
tee, though composed partly of northern mem- 


declaring that Congress had no power in a mat- 
ter reserved exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
States. In ’98 General Sumter was publicly 
insulted by a federal mob, in the Philadelphia 
theatre, because he refused to take off his hat, 
or show some such token of servile respect to 
President Adams. 

For many years the veteran patriot has hved 
in retirement amid the respect and affection of 
his neighbours, and lately we regret to learn in 
limited circumstances. He retained, however, 
his fine spirit unbroken to the end, and at the 
age of nearly a hundred years exhibited the 
cheerfulness and fire of youth. But afew weeks 
before his death he vaulted into his saddle with 
the activity of a young man, and the faculties 
‘of the mind retained their vigour as well as 
those of the body. 

The elevated course which he has pursued in 
the present crisis of our liberties, is well known. 
The spirit of the soldier of ’76, glowing unchill- 
ed by the winters of a century, has blazed up 
into a farewell radiance, to light the onward 
march of his younger compatriots to the vindi- 
cation of those rights which he periled to estab- 
lish. He died in the faith of the State Rights 
and Free Trade Party, animating the zealous 
to warm zeal,—exciting the listless—shamin 
the backward—confirming the wavering—an 
his last exhortation to his young fellow-citizens, 
like that of his brother in arms, the illustrious 
Pinckney, is “To GO ON.” 

It is to be regretted that after a life so full of 
heroic and remantic interest as that of General 
Sumter, the printed records are so meagre and 
general. ‘It is said that he would himself write 
no memoirs of his hfe, and that he was very 
averse to relating his adventures. We are in- 
formed, however, that a gentleman abundantly 
competant to the task, has been for some time 
preparing his biography, and we trust that the 
— will soon receive the benefit of his la- 

ours. 


A good name will wear out; a bad one may be 


"as distinguished in the several actions which 


turned; a nickname lasts forever. 


bers, reported decidedly against the petition, — 
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- sufficient to put him in motion; he is more faith- 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
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ETRE DOG. 


It has been well observed a Buffon, that the 
services of this truly valuable creature have 
been so eminently useful to the domestic inte- 
rests of man in all ages, that to give the history 
of the dog, would be little less than to trace 
mankind back to their original state of simplici- 
ty and freedom, to mark the progress of civiliza- 
tion through the various changes of the world, 
and to follow attentively the gradual advance- 
ment of that order, which piaced man at the 
head of the animal world, and gave hin a mani- 
fest superiority over every part of the brute 
creation. The dog, independent of the beauty 
of his form, his vivacity, his force and swiftness, 
is possessed of all those internal qualifications 
that can conciliate the affections of man, and 
make the tyrant a protector. A natural share 
of courage, an angry and ferocious disposition, 
render the dog, in his savage state, a formidable 
enemy to all other animals ; but these readily 
give way tovery different qualities in the do- 
mestic dog, whose only ambition seems the de- 
sire to please. He is seen to come crouching 
along, to lay his force, his courage, and ail his 
useful talents at the feet of his master. He 
waits his orders, to which he pays implicit obe- 
dience ; consults his looks, and a single glance is 


ful even than the most boasted among men; he 
is constant in his affections, friendly without in- 
terest, and grateful for the slightest favors ; 
much more mindful of benefits received than of 
injuries offered. He is not driven off by unkind- 
ness; he still continues humble, submissive, and 
implowing, his only hope is to be serviceable, his 
only terror to displease. He licks the hand just 
lifted to strike him, and at last disarms resent- 
ment by submissive perseverance; more tracta- 
ble than man, and more pliant than any other 
animal, the dog is not only soon instructed, but 
even conforms himself to the manners, move- 
ments, and habits of those who govern him. He 
assumes the very tone of the family in which he 
lives. Like other servants, he is meng 
the great, and rustic with the peasant. hen 
the charge of a house is given him at night, his 
boldness increases, and he sometimes becomes 


THE DOG. 


smells strangers at a distance, and if they sto 
or attempt to leap any barrier, he instantly darts 
upon them, and by barking and other marks of 
passion, alarms the neighborhood. 

The dog is one of those animals which haye 
been so long retained under the protection of 
mankind, that the real origin of the species re- 
mains in a state of uncertainty. Wild dogs are 
found in large troops in Congo, Lower Ethiopia, 
and towards the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
said to be red haired, with slender bodies, and 
tails turned up hke grey hounds. Others, re- 
sembling hounds, are of various colours, have 
erect ears, and are the size of a large fox hound; 
they destroy cattle, and hunt down antelopes,as 
our dogs do the stag. Theyrun swiftly, have no 
fixed residence, and are very seldom killed, 
being so crafty as to shun all traps, and of so 
sagacious a nose as to avoid every thing that has 
been touched by man. They go in large packs 
and attack lions, tigers and elephants ;—and 
among the sheepof the Hottentots, commit great 
ravages. 

A great variety of species of this animal are 

known among naturalists,—each distinguished 
by some peculiarity of make or disposition,—of 
which the following are the Shepherd’s 
Dog, Wolf Dog, Greenlan : 
Dog, Spaniel, King Charles’, Matese, Lion, Pug, 
Mastiff, Bull, Ban, Dalmatian, Grey-hound, 
Terrier, Turnspit, Beagle, Fox-hound, Blood- 
hound, Pointer, Setter, Alco, Dingo, and Dan- 
cer. To give a description of each would be 
impossible in our limited room, and we there- 
fore subjoin a number of anecdotes illustrative 
of the general character of the animal. 

An ill fated cur fell into the hands of some jn- 
venile ruffiais, commencing the first stage of 
cruelty, which often leads to great crimes and 
an ignominious end. The little wretches had 
passed from cruelty to cruelty, alternately ston- 


pool of water, then beating and bruising it, and 


unheeding the agonized animal's cries of distress, 
which were now coming to a close with its life, 


it. The dog having contemplated for some time 


probation thereof,rushed forward upon the young 


and bleeding animal,:and withdrawing it from 
the deep ditch, bore it off in triumph to oreo 
ters, there extending it upon straw, and licking 
it all over, he recalled the vital spark, and then 
laying himself down upon it restored it to some 
degree of ease, from the warmth imparted to. 
After this, the kind and feeling dog fetched pro- 
visions to his sick charge, and the eople in the 
house, inspired by the example of the minor an 


dog tend the sick object of his care until it i 
perfectly recovered, and they are both to : 
seen at this day, after a long lapse of years, @ 
the Talbot Inn, Liverpool. 


perfectly ferocious. He watches, goes the rounds, 


assassins, and driving them one by one furiously 
off the spot, sprang to the rescue of the fainting 


Dog, Newfoundland | 


ing their victim and dragging it through « dirty | 


menacing it with drowning. Bipeds passed by, | 


when a feeling quadruped came forward to save | 


this scene of inhumanity, and barked his disap- | 


mal, gave it warm milk. Day after day did the § 


The captain of a trading vessel, who now ¥ 
sides at Brighton, picked up lately a dog at S& 
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THE SERVAL-——THE PERSIAN LYNX. 


more than twenty miles from land. This cir- 
cumstance may throw some light on the fact of 
dogs, which have been sent to France or Ireland 
from England, finding their way back. The 
present earl of L—— sent some drafted hounds 
‘rom his kennelin Cumberland to Ireland, where 
they were safely received and a receipt given 
for them to the person who brought them over. 
Chree weeks afterwards, two of those hounds 
made their appearance at Lord L’s kennel— 
though ina very exhausted state. <A gentleman 
also informed me, that a pointer dog, who had 
been left at Calais, made its way over to Eng- 
land. The most amusing fact of this kind that 
| know of, is one that was related to ine by a 
sentleman on whose veracity I can place the 
most implicit reliance ; and thoughit may appear 
tosome of ry readers to border upon the mar- 
vel'sus, I think it too entertaining to withhold it. 
He injormed me that a friend of his, an officer in 
the furty-fourth regiment, who had occasion, 
when in Paris, to pass one of the bridges across 
the Seine, had his boots, which had been previ- 
ously well polished, dirtied by a poodle-dog rub- 
bing against them. He in consequence went to 
aman who was stationed on the bridge, and had 
them cleaned. The same circumstance having 
occurred more than once, his curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he watched thedog. He saw him roll 
himself in the mud of the river, and then watch 
ora person with well polished boots, against 
whom he contrived torub himself. Finding that 
lie shoeblack was the owner of the dog, he tax- 
ed him with the artifice; and, after a little hesi- 
tation, he confessed that he had taught the dog 
the trick, in order to procure customers for him- 
self. The officer, being much struck with the 
dog's sagacity, purchased him at a high price, 
and brought him to England. He kepthim tied 
- London some time, and then released him. 
he dog remained with him a day or two, and 
then made his escape. A fortnight afterwards, 
he was found with his former master, pursuing 
his old trade on the bridge. | 
The Newfoundland dog is one of the most sa- 
gaclous animals in the world. A gentleman of 
Suffolk having a dog of this kind, being on a 
journey with his friend, and the sagacity of ani- 
nals being the subject of conversation, asserted 
hat his dog would fetch any thing he was order- 
cd from a certain distance. ‘To prove this a 
marked shilling was put under a large square 
stone on the side of the road, and the gentleman 
accompanied by the dog, rode forward for three 
Iles, when the dog’s master ordered him to go 
and fetch the shilling he had put under the stone. 
ie dog turned back. and the gentleman rode 
‘and got home; but contrary to their expec- 
hons, the quadruped did not return for the 
Whole day, 
lt appeared afterwards that he had gone to 
*uere the shilling was deposited, but the stone 
ing too large for him to remove, he had staid 
‘owling at the spot till two horsemen riding by, 
attra ped to look 


acted by his seeming distress, sto 

‘thim, and one of them alighted ana moved the 
‘tone, when finding the shilling he put it into his 
bocket, not conceiving the dog could be seeking 
that. The dog followed their horses for up- 


wards of twenty miles, s{aid in the room where 
— supped, followed the chambermaid into the 
bed room, and hid himself under one of the beds. 


The possessor of the shilling, hung his breeches 


on a nail by the bed side; but when they were 
both asleep the dog got them off the nail, and the 
window being open, leaped out with the breeches 
in his mouth, and dragged them through bog and 
quagmire, over ditch and through hedge, until 
4 o’clock, when he arrived at his master’s house. 
In the pockets were found several guineas and 
four watches (the owner being a dealer in these 


articles) and the marked shilling. The breeches » 


&c. being advertised were returned and the 
thief not indicted. 


4a 


7 ‘THE SERVAL. 
The Serval is an animal much resembling the 


lynx in form, but smaller; the ears are also desti- 


tute of that tuft of hair, so conspicuous at the lipin 
the lynx, and the tail is, comparatively to the ge- 
neral size of the animal, rather smaller. The 
specimen described by the French Academi- 
clans, measured two feet and a half from the 


nose to the tail, and the latter was eight inches 


long. The color on the head, back, and sides, is 
fawn color; the throat, belly, and insides of the 
legs white, and the whole surface is covered with 
small, but very distinct spots of black, which are 
disposed in rows, like the spots on the panther, 
but irregularly. As in the lynx, the head is large, 
the feet also are strong and thick, and the eyes 
brilliant. | 

The Serval inhabits the mountainous parts cf 
India and Thibet, where it resides chiefly among 
trees, from which it rarely descends; but, feed- 
branches, or from one tree to another. In its 
disposition it, is extremely fierce; but avoids 
mankind, unléss provoked, when it darts furious- 
ly upon the offender, and tears and bites in the 
same manner as the panther. 


THE PERSIAN LYNX. 

The Caracal or Persian Lynx, resembles the 
common: lynx in figure and aspect, and nearly 
corresponds in size, or differs from that anima! 
in not being spotted; its hair is rougher, and its 
color dissimilar; the tail longer, and of an muni- 
form color, with the rest of the body ; its face is 
of a more lengthened form, and its disposition 
more ferocious. The species inhabits only the 
warmer climates, and is common in Persia, In- 
dia, Barbary, and other parts of Asia and Africa. 


In the Persian language it is called syah-quoh, 


ing on birds, pursues them by leaping among the 
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and in the Turkish, karrah-kulah, both which 
signify the cat with black ears. ‘Phe Caracalis 
said to follow the lion, and to feed on the remains 
which that animalleaves of its prey, and for this 
reason it is called among the Arabs the lion’s 
guns. Its height is about that of the common 
ox, but is stronger and more robust; and Dr. 
Charleton mentions one which killed a hound, 
and tore it instantly to. pieces, notwithstanding 
the vigorous defence of the latter. 

_ This anumai, though tamed with extreme diffi- 
culty, when taken young, and reared with great 
caution, may be trained for the chase. It is em- 
ployed with success in the pursuit of the smaller 
tribes of quadrupeds, but, it is said, whenever 
it meets with one that is superior to it in strength, 
that it loses its courage, and gives up the chase. 
Herons, cranes, pelicans, peacocks, and others. 
of the larger kinds of birds, it takes by surprise, 
and overcomes with singular address. When it 
has seized its prey, it holds it fast in its mouth, 
and lies upon it some time motionless. 


THE STRIATAD MONKEY 
(Semia Jacchus, Lin.—-L’Ouistiti, Buffon) 

Is smaller than a squirrel, its head and body 
not exceeding twelve inches in length; its tail. is 
long. bushy, and like that of the Macauco, marked 
with alternate rings of black and ash color; its 
face is naked, ofa swarthy flesh color; ears large, 


and like the euman; body beautifully marked 
with dusky, ash-coloree and reddish bars; its 
nails are sharp; and its fingers like those of a 
squirrel. 

It inhabits Brazil, South America, feeds on 
as, Yen insects and snails, and 1s fond 
of fish. 

Edwards, the Naturalist, gives a description 
of one of these animals, accompanied with an 
excellent figure. He says that one day, being 
at liberty, it darted upon a small gold-fish that 
was in a bason, which it killed and devoured 
with avidity; and that afterwards. small eels 
were given to it,of which it seemed at first 
afraid, from their twisting themselves.around its 
neck; but that it soon overcame and eat them.— 
He likewise mentions that it produced young 
ones in Portugal, which at first were extremely 
ugly, having scarcely any hair on their bodies. 

ey adhered closely to the teats of the mother; 
and when grown a little larger, fixed themselves 
upon her back, from whenceshe could not easily 


THE STRIATED MONKEY-—FLYING FISH. 


against a wall; upon these occasions the male 


always allowed them to take possession of his 
back in order to relieve the female. 

The Striated Monkey belongs to the species 
of American monkeys called Sajoins, making no 
use of their tails to hang by; those with stron 
muscular tails, which serve by way of a fifth 
hand to hold by, are termed Sapajous. 


From Captain Hall’s Autobiography. 
FLYING FISH. 

““While we were stealing along under the 
genial influence of this newly found air, which 
as yet was confined to the upper sails, and every 
one was looking open mout to the eastward 
to catch a gulp of cool air, about a dozen. flying 
fish rose out of the water, just under the fore- 
chains,and skimmed away to- windward at the 
height of ten or twelve feet above the-surface. 

“A large dolphin which had been keeping 
company with us abreast of the weather gang- 
way, at the depth of two or three fathoms, and,as 


| usual, glistening most beautifully in the sun, no 


sooner detected our poor, dear little friends take 
wing, than he turned his head towards them, 
and darting to the surface, leaped from the wa- 
ter with a velocity little short, as it seemed, of a 
cannon ball. But although the impetus with 
which he shot himself into the air gave him an 
initial velocity greatly exceeding that of the ffy- 
ing fish, the start which his fated prey had got 
enabled them to keep ahead of him for a con- 
siderable time. The of the dolphin’s-firs{ 
spring could not be less than ten yards; and af- 
ter he fell we could see him gliding like light- 
ning through the water for a moment, when he 
again rose and shot forward with considerable 
greater velocity than at first, and, of course toa 
still greater distance. In this manner the mer- 
ciless pursuer seemed to stride along the sea 
with fearful rapidity, while his brilliant coat 
sparkled and flashed in the sun quite splendidly. 

he fell headlong on the water at the end of 
each huge leap, a series of circles were sent far 
over the still surface, which lay as smooth asa 
mirror; for the breeze, although enough to set 
the royals and topgallant studding sails asleep, 
was hardly as yet felt below. The group of 
wretched flying fish, thus hotly pursued, at length 
dropped into the sea; but we were rejoiced to 
observe that they merely. touched the top:of the 
swell, and scarcely sunk.in it,—at least they in- 
stantly set.off again ina fresh and even-more 
vigorous flight. It was particularly interesting 
to observe that the direction they now took was 
quite different from the j 
set out, implying but too obviously that they had 
detected their fierce-enemy, who wes following 
them with giant steps along:the waves, and now 
gaining rapidly upen them. His terriffic pace, 
indeed, was two or three times as-swift as theirs 
—poor little things!—and whenever they varied 
their flight in the smallest degree, he lost not the 


| tenth part of a second in shaping a new course, 


so as to cut off the chase, while they, in a — 
ner really not unlike that of the hare, double 

more than once upon their pursuer. But it was 
too plainly to be seen that their strength and coB- 


disengage them, without rubbing them off 


fidence were fast =~ Their flights became 
shorter and shorter,.a 


one in which they had | 


their course more flut- J 
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GREAT CRESTED GREBE-—-THE SPIDER. 


tering 
the dolphin appeared to grow only more vigor- 
at Eventually, indeed, we could 
see, or fancied we: could see, that this skilful 
sea sportsman arranged all his springs with 
such an assurance of success, that he contrived 
to fall, at the end of each, just under the very 
spot on which the exhausted flying fh were 
sou todrop! Sometimes this catastrophe took 
place at too great. a distance for us to see from 
thedeck exactly what happened; but on our 
mounting high into. the riggin , we may be said 
to have been in at the death; for then we could 
discover that.the. unfortunate little creatures, 
one after another, either popped right into the dol- 
_ phin’s jaws as they lighted on the water,or were 
snapped up instantly afterwards. Itwasimpos- 
sible not to take an active part with our pretty 
little friends of the weaker side, and accordingly 
we very speeds had our revenge. The mid- 
dies and the sailors, delighted with the chance, 
rigged out a dozen or twenty lines from the jib 
boom end and spritsail yard arms, with hooks 
baited merely with bits of tin, the glitter of 
which resembled. so much that of the body and 
wings of the flying fish, that. many a proud dol- 
phin, making sure of a delicious morsel, leapt in 
rapture at the deceitful prize. 
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Greaterecrested Doucker, Cargoosc, Ash= 
| colored Loon, or Gaunt, 

(Colymbus cristatus, Lin.—L¢ Grebe huppe, Buffon.) 
furs bird is the largest of the Grebes, weighing about 
wy pounds and a half, and measuring twenty-one inches in 
: th, and thirty in breadth. The bill is about two inches 
ore duarter long, dark at the tip, and red at the base; the 
we stripe A lore, between the bill and the eyes, isin the 


and uncertain, while the enormous leaps. 


| where they are remarkable for: their a 


} America. 


421. 


breeding season. red, but afterwards.changes to dusky: 
irides, fine pale crimson. 
The head, in adult males, is furnished with a grea: 
uantity of feathers, which form a kind of ruff, surrounding 
the upper part of the neck; those on each side of the head, 
behind. are longer than the rest, and stand out like ears: 
this ruff is of a bright ferruginous color, edged on the un- 
der sides with black. The upper parts of the plumage 
are of a sooty or mouse-colored brown; the under parts 
of a glossy or silvery white: the inner ridge of the wing 
is white; the secondaries of the same color, forming an 
oblique bar across the wings, when closed: the outside ot 
the legs is dusky, the inside.and toes of a pale green. 
he Grebes are almost continually upon the water, 
lity: at sea the; 
seem to sport with the waves, through which they dart 
with the greatest ease, and in swimming, slide along as it 
were without any apparent effort upon the surface, with 
wonderful velocity: they also dive toa great depth in pur- 
suit of their prey. They frequent fresh water lakes and 
inlets of rivers,as well as the ocean, to which they are. 
obliged to resort in severe seasons, when the former are 
bound up. 7 
No.cold or damp can penetrate their thick, close plu- 
mage, which looks as if it were glazed on the surface, and 
by which they are enabled, while they have open water, 
to brave the rigors of the coldest winter. They can take 


| wing from the water, or drop from an eminence, and fly 


with oer swiftness to a considerable distance; but when 
they happen to alight on the land, are very helpless, for 
they cannot either rise from the flat surface of the ground, 
or make much progress in walking upon it. On shore 
they sit with the body erect, commonly upon the whole 
length of their legs, and in attempting to regain the water, 
they awkwardly go forward in thesame position, and if they 
happen to fall, i Raggi with their feet, and flap wih 
short wings as if t 
taken with the hand, for they can make no other defence 
than by striking violently with their sharp pointed beaks. 
They live upon fish, and also upon fresh water roots 
and sea weeds. They are generally very fat and heayy. 
The females generally build their nests in the holes of the 
rocky precipices which overhang the sea_shores; 3 
those which breed in lakes, make their’s of withered reede, 


similar herbage, close by the water’s edge. They lay 
from two to four eggs at one hatching. The skins of these 


-birds are dressed with the feathers on, and made into 
warm, beautiful tippets and muffs; the under part only is 


used for this purpose, which is of a most beautiful silvery 
white, and as glossy as satin.. 
These birds are found in the fens and lakes in England; 
they are met with in almost every lake in the northern 
rts of Europe, as far as Iceland, and southward to the 
editerranean; 


THE SPIDER. 

The spider has many enemies, and hence its web is al- 
ways in danger. of being deranged and damaged. Tv 
meet this inconvenience, nature has furnished the inséct 
with a magazine of materials for occasional repairs, and 
which, although frequently exhausted, still continues.to be 
replenished... This reservoir is drainedin time. When 
spiders grow old, their gum. is dried up; but even when 

is calamity happens, the cunning creature is not destitute 
of resources which avail it for some time longer. A crafty 
old spider, having no longer the means of securing a sub- 
sistence, seeks out a young one, to which it communicates 
its wants and neeessities; on which the other, either out 
of respect to old age or from:a fear of old pincers, resi 
its place, and spins a new web in another situation. 
if the old spider can find none of its species which will 
either from love or fear resign its net, it must then perish 
for want of subsistence. The water spider spins no. web. 
to catch its prey; but nevertheless offers one of the most 
singular objects of contemplation. If we possessed no 
other evidence -that the world:had been planned and creat- 
ed by an IntelligentyBeing, the habits, p ings, and 
instincts of this little creature would be alone sufficient to 
prove the fact. As soon as it has caught its prey on the 
shore, it dives to the bottom of the waters, and there de- 
vours its booty. Itis therefore an amphibious animal; al- 


though it appears more fitted to live in contact with the 
atmosphere than with the water. The diving bell is a mo- 


y. Were wounded, and may easily be 


and rushes, &c. and fix it among the growing stalks of v 


they are also found in’ various parts. of 
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dern irfvention; and few facts excite our wonder more 
than the possibiity. of a man’s being enabled to live at 
the bottom oi the ocean. ‘Triumph of reason over the 
unfriendly element, however, was.anticipated by an insect 
—the spider in question. This creature spins some loose 
threads, which attaches to the leaves of aquatic plants; it 
then varnishes them with a glutinous secretion, which re- 
sembles liquid glass, and is so elastic as to admit of consi- 
derable distension and contraction; it next Jays a coatin 
of this same substance over its own body, and underneat 
this coating introduces a bubble of air. Naturalists conjec- 
ture that it has the power of drawing in air at the anus 
from the atmosphere at the surface of the pool; but the 
_ precise mode in which it is sepirated from the body of the 
atmosphere and introduced under the pellicle, covering the 
insect’s body, has not been clearly ascertained. 
Thus clothed, and shining like a bail of quicksilver, it 
darts through the waters to the spot in which had fixed its 
habitation, and, disengaging the bubble from under the 
pellicle, it dexterously introduces it into a web formed at 
the bottom. After repeatedly moving. from the top to the 
bottom of the water, and at each journey filling its habita- 
tion with a fresh bubble. of air, at length the lighter com- 
pietely expels the heavier fluid, and the insect takes pos- 
session of an aerial habitation, commodious and dry, 
finished in the very midst of the waters. It is about the 
size and shape of ha!f'a pigeon’s egg. From this curious 
‘chamber the spider hunts, searching sometimes the land 
for its prey, which, when obtained, is transported to this 
sub-aquatic mansion, and devoured at leisure. The male 
as well as the female exhibits the same instinct. Karly in 
the spring the former seeks the mansion of the latter, and 
having enlarged it by. the introduction of a little more air, 
tukes up. its. abode with its mate. About the middle of 
April the eggs are laid, and packed up ina silken cocoon 
ina corner of their house, and watched with incessant 
i care by the fernale. 


“A | From the Saturday Evening Post. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

The science of Phrenology or Craniology, which pur- 
ports to teach a knowledge of the dispositions of the hu- 
man mind, by means of the organs of the head, owes its 


4 | origin to John Joseph Gall, a native of Wurtemburg, and |: 


a practitioner of medicine. fis principal attention, from 
4 early life, appears to have been directed to anatomical and 
"9G tae physiological enquiries respecting the brain and nerves, 
n upoa which subjects, #s well as several others of' a medi- 
cal nature, he published various works. When at school, 
it is said, he was by no. means as apt at learning as many 
of his contemporaries, and in endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of this fact, he discovered that those boys who ex- 
celled him in committing,their lessons to memory, were 
invariably distinguished, by, large eyes. Afterwards re- 
marking the same peculiarity in great actors, he thence in- 
ferred that the organ of memory must reside in this part 
of the head, and that certain talents actually depend on, 
or may be ascertained by, the peculiar structure of this 
part of the body. He undertook to collect a 
ae ee vast number of skulls, from. which, by carefully compar- 

e ing the prominences. common to.all, he established the 
st regular principles of the science, on the assignment of 

i thirty-three particular organs, evidencing as many dif- 
ferent operations ot the mind. 

In a work pyblished in Paris, in 1819, Mr. Gall advanced 
as the chief points of his doctrine of Phrenology, “that the 
brain is the organ of the body, by which the mind of man 


ee exerts its activity. It is, however, not active in all its 

Hey parts in every act of thinking; but, as avery sense, every 

Bi organ of motion, and, in general, every function of the 
Bu body has a particular nerve, or set of neryes as the instru- 

e: ment, 89 every Operation of the mind essentially different 

ae from the others, has a separate part of the brain for its or- 

gan, Which is indispensable to it. The strength and size 

& of the nerve are in proportion to the power of action be- 


longing to this organ. The nerve of the trunk of the ele- 
phant has the strength of a child’s arm.” Mr. G. also ag- 
serted, as the result of ‘his. observations, that the better 
sort of heads are invariably distinguished by a greater 
circumference of the whole skull, and by the prominence 
of peculiar elevations. Hence he inferred, that by a close 
study of the protuberances—always ‘supposed to contain 
parts of the brain belonging to particular faculties and dis- 


ed 


ony 


PHRENOLOGY. 


The true science of Phrenology is not, as many su 

immoral, and founded on materialism. It has 
conceded that men are born with different faculties of 
intellect, and that they not unfrequently imbibe heredits. 
ry dispositions and traits of character, which distinguish 
them through life. ‘This is true of nations as well as 0° 
individuals. ‘Phe Phrenologist without agitating the ques. 
tion whether or not these natural dispositions may be 
overcome by association and: habit, endeavours only to 
find the original cause of these differences on physiologi- 
cal principles, precisely as physicians study the anatomy 
of the human system, as it appears in different countries, 
to ascertain the nature of the diseases to which it is-sub- 


jeet. 

For the amusement of our readers—if not for their in- 
struction—we append a notice of the Phrenological organs, | 
as established by Gall, and detailed. at length, with vari- 
ous additions, in the Encyclope dia Americana. 


PROPENSITIVE ORGANS... 


1. Amativeness.—Situated in the cerebellum, and indi- 
cated, during Jife, by the thickness of the neck at the a 
cupital bone. 


we 


Philoprogenativeness.—Situated immediately above 
the middle part of the cerebellum, and: corresponding to 
the protuberance of the occupit. It denotes parental af. 
fection, and 1s with females larger than with men. 

3. Concentrattveness.—Immediately above the last and 
below self-esteem. It was first called, by Spurzheim, in- 
halntrveness, as it was found in persons and animals much: 
attached to one place; but now It is believed that its func- 
tion is to maintain two or more powers in simultaneous 
and combined activity. 

4. estveness.—On each side of concentrativeness. 
It produces an instinctive tendency to attach one’s selfto 
certain objects, animate or inanimate. 

“5. Combatrveness—At the inferior and mastoid angle of 
the ree bone. It produces courage, and propensity to 
attack. 

6. Destructiveness.—lmmediately above, and extending 
a little backwards and forwards from the externai opening 
of the ear, and corresponding to the squamous plate of the 
‘temporal bone. 

7. Constructwveness. 

8. Acquisitiveness.—At the anterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone, It denotes the tendency to acquire, or 
the. great desire to possess in general. 

9. Secretiveness—At the. inferior edge of the pare : 
bones, immediately above destructiveness, or in the mid- 
dle of the lateral portion of the brain. Denotes the in- 
stinctive tendency to conceal spontaneous eae &c.. 
from outward expressions, until the understanding shal! 
have decided on their propriety. 


SENTIMENTAL ORGANS... 


10. Self-esteem.—At the vertex, or top of the head. /f 
modified by other organs, it is a,source of great good. 
The lower animals, such as the turkey-eock, peacock, | 
horse, &c., manifest feelings resembling pride or sell-es- 
teem. 

11. Love'of approbation.—On each side of self-esteem: 
ako Cautiousness.—Near the middle of ‘each parieta: 

ne. 

13... Benevolence.—Atthe part of the frontal bone, 
in fhe coronal aspect, and immediately before the fonta: | 
nel. 

14, Veneration.—At the middle of the coronal aspec: 
of the brain. 

15. Hope.—Qn each side of that of veneration- : 
16. Ideality and Wonder.—Nearly along. the lower 
edge of the temporal ridge of the frontal bone. Producins 
delight in the beau ideal, and a tendency to believe in pre 
sentiments, dreams, phantoms, &c. 

17. entiousness.—On the posterior and laters 
parts of the coronal surface of the brain. Denotesare! 
adherence to truth. 

18. Firmness.—Denoting bravery-and fortitude. 

INTELLECTUAL ORGANS». 

19. Indwiduality.—At the middle of the lower part ©! 

the forehead. Gives the desire and the ability to know 


facts and things without a view to their application. 
20. Form.—Indicated by the width between the eye: 


positions—the prominent traits of the character of the in- 
dividual, may be easily ascertained. 


{ts function is to judge of form. 
21. Size-—The frontal sinus, 


throw difficulties in the 
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PAUL EMPEROR OF RUSSIA——SONGS. 


way of observing this organ. It gives an intuitive facility 

stimating size. 
Weight.—Near the organ of size. It gives facility 
in judging of weight or resistance. 

93, Coloring.—Under the middle of the arch of the 
eye brows. Itis connected with a great natural power 
of perceiving colours. 

94, Locality.—At the lower part of the forehead, over 
theinner end of the eye brow. It is connected witha 
creat memory for places, and a power of judging of the 
capabilities of ground. 

25. Order—is connected with the love of order. 

%. Time—denotes.the power of sa wk time, and 
remembering circumstances united by chrono ogical suc- 
cession. | 

97. JVumber—connected with a great talent for calcu- 
lating. 
oR Tune.—A great devélopement of this organ en- 
larges the lateral part of the forehead; but its form varies 
according to the direction and form of the convultions. 
It denotes the perception of 

29. by the prominence and de- 
pression of the eyes. Gives the power of acquiring and 
using words. 


5 


REFLECTING ORGANS. 


30. Cumparison.—An eminence of the form of a re- 
versed pyramid, in the upper and middle portion of the 
ie ind, Denotes the power of perceiving resem- 

ances. 

31. Cansality—furnishes the idea of causation. = 

Wi and rounded anterior superior 
lateral partsoftheforehead. 

33. Jmilation.—At the superior anterior part of the 


forenead. 
Phrenological societies, composed_generally of learned 
and scientific men, are numerous in Europe. A Journal de- 


voted to the dissemination of knowledge in regard to the 
science has recently been established in Paris, under the 
direction of Mr. Spurzheim. . The prospectus speaks of 
Gallas one-of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
eigtiteenth centugy, and of Phrenology as a science which 
has, and will continue to benefit and improve every branch 
of practical knowledge, not even excepting philosophy, me- 
dicine, education, or legislation. 


THE LATE EMPEROR PAUL OF RUSSIA. 


Travelling through a forest, with marsh on each side of 
the road, he recollected some‘reason for going back, and 
ordered the driver to turn.—He did net do so instantly, and 
Paul repeated the order. “ In a moment,” the man replied, 

here the road is teo narrow.” - Paul flew in a passion, 
iltaped out of the carriage, and called to an equerry to stop 
the driver and chastise‘him. ‘The equerry endeavored to 
allay the storm by assurances that the carriage would turn 
48 s00n as possible. “ You are a scoundrel as well as he,” 
was the reply “he shall turn, even though he break my 
neck ; at all hazards he shall do as I bid, the moment | give 
ihe order.” Meanwhile the coachman had done so, but 
‘00 late to save himself from a sound pests: 

He ordered a ‘horse that had stumbled under him to be 
‘tarved. On the eighth day word was brought him of the 
‘nmal’s death; to which he merely answered, “ Good.” 
“he same accident happened after his accession, in the 
‘treets of Petersburg, on which he got off, made his equer- 
nes hoid a court-martial, and sentenced the offending beast 
0 receive a hundred blows, with a stick, which were im- 
nediately inflicted in presence of the czar and the 
'Yorse anecdotes might be found. His passion for the 
‘ict observance of military minutie, has been often men- 
Uoned. One day, as he exercised his regiment of cuiras- 
“ers, an officer's horse fell. Paul ran to the spot in a fu- 


“Get up you raseal I cannot sire—my leg is 
broken.” Paul spit upon him, and walked away Sweddius. 


i Aming down a street, the emperor saw a nobleman 
pad stopped to look at some workmen 
¥ his order. “ What are you doing?” said he. “ Merely 
eine the men work,” replied the nobleman. “Oh! is 
a youremployment. Take off his pelisse and give him 
here—-now work Once, when he 
ort officer going to the palace, wrapped in his cloak, a 
Tvant following with his sword, he gave the servant his 
Master's commission, and reduced the officer to the. ranks. 


y, wife of a general in the army, hastening into St. 


Petersburg, from the country. to procure medical advice 
for her sick husband, passed the czar inadvertantly, and 
was immediately arrested and sent to prison. Alarm and 
ipsa threw her into a burning fever, which terminated 
in madness ; and her husband died from the same causes, 
and for want of proper care and attendance. On being 

resented tc Paul, it was neccessary to drop plump on your 

nees, with force enough to make the floor ring as if a 
musket had been grounded, and to kiss his hand with en- 
ergy sufficient to certify to all present, the honor which 
you have just enjoyed. Prince George Galetzin nc 
ed under atrest for kissing his hand too negligently. When 
enraged he lost all command of himself, which sometimes 
gave rise to very curious scenes. In one of his famous 
pen flourishing his cane, he struck by accident the 

ranch of a large lustre, and broke it; whereupon he com- 
menced a serious attack, from which he did not relax unt! 
he had entirely demolished his brittle antagonist. 


The following songs, written by a gentleman of this 
city, were sung on the 4th July, before the NaTionat 


Troop, at their celebration at Hardy’s, and are respect- — 


fully dedicated to the new corps. 
SONG. 
Air--“Oft in the stilly night,” &c. 
Long be the sacred band 
Renown’d in song and story, 
Who for their father land _ 
‘Won liberty and glory— 
The gloom grew dread, 
Hope shriek’d and fled, 
Yet stillthey stood unbending; 
heart and hand 
Their native lane . 
And altar-fires defending. 
ne Long be the sacred band, &c. 
Their war is hush’d!—-no more 
The banner waves above them; 
Ne’er now the battle’s roar, © 
At midnight hour shall move them, 
But o’er their grave 
The grass shall wave, __ 
The grass with blood once gory; 
And warm and well, 
Each tongue shall tell 
Their valor and their glory. 
Long be the sacred band, &c. 


SONG. 
We meet with bosoms free and light, 
And hearts that glow like wine, 
To sing of freedom’s bravest fight, 
Of auld lang syne: 


For auld Jang syne, my friends, 
For auld lang syne, 

There’s few who gather round the board, 
Forget lang syne. 


Our land was wild when sire and child, 
First braved the foeman’s line, 

And side by side for freedom died, 
In auld lang syne. 


The fields that then were stained with blood, 
Now green and verdant shine; 

Then let us fill our glasses up, 
lor auld lang syne. 


Oh who can gaze along the past, . 
And dream of future time, 

Without a flush of grateful joy, 
For auld lang syne. 
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NORTH AMERICAN GRAPE VINES. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
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From the Medical Flora of the United States.—BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. 


NORTH AMERICAN GRAPE VINES. 


Figure A.--Stony Grape.--Branches flexuose 
nearly smooth. Petioles villose variable. Leaves 
variable cordate, often trilobed, lobes divaricate 
evate acuminate, with distant acute teeth, si- 
nusses rounded, rugose and pilose above, gray 
beneath. Among stonesin Arkansas and Texas. 
Many varieties: 1. Longipes, branches fulvous 
hairy. Petioles very long, ag 6 _ Leaves tri- 
lobe, base reniform. 2. ‘Media, Petioles shorter. 
Leaves ovate 3-5 lobed, base acute cordate.— 
3. Blandina. Petioles Leaves cordate 
trifid, base acute cordate, lobes near or even 


overlaping, as in V. blanda. Perhaps several 


Grapr.—Trailing.— 
Petiolevery short, striated, pilose, redish. Leaves 
reniform trifid, base dilatate, nerve not margi- 
nal: sinusses acute, segments acuminate falcate, 
teeth very large, unequal and sharp, smooth and 
pale or glaucescent on both sides, nerves pubes- 
cent above and beneath, margin also pubescent. 
Brought from the Oregon mountains by the ex- 
pedition of Long, cultivated in Bartram’s gar- 
den. It has not given fruits as yet, but they are 
said to be very good and juicy. Leaves very 
much like those of many Maples, 4 to 6 inches 
long and broad, alittle variable, more or less 
gashed, sometimes sinusses very narrow, that 
of the base sometimes round. 

Fig. D.—AnGuLar Grare.—Branches ces- 


and hairy. Leaves so cordate, sinus of the 
base rounded, hardly trifid, or with two longer 
teeth near the middie, end acuminate falcate, 
unequal sharp teeth, pubescent above, hairy 
and gray beneath. Berries blue and sweet. Ip 
Arkansas and Texas, bearing fine blue grapes, | 
very sweet. Cultivated by Mr. Hulin, in Phila- 
delphia. Leaves small, about 4 inches long, less | 
than 3 broad, petiole 2 inches: branches slender, 

round and smooth: old leaves nearly smooth. 


pitose, stiff, angular and striated, smooth and 
po Petioles subequal slender subpilose.— | 
eaves small cordate rounded obtuse, with @ 
few large lobular obtuse teeth, base acute, lobes 
divaricate, shining on both sides, axilla of t 
nerves bearded, margin subpilose. Fruit black. 
sweet and juicy. From Carolina to Arkansa 
and Texas, in glades, forming a bush, seldom 
climbing. Cultivated at Bartram’s garden| 
Many vulgar names, Arkansas, Bushy, 
and False Scupernong Grape. Leaves ha ed 
bigger than a dollar, sometimes purplish é 
neath: the young ones sparingly pilose 02 old 
nerves beneath, as in the series pra. “ 


leaves nearly smooth, angles of the stem ac 
fruit small, good. | 
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NORTH AMERICAM GRAPE VINES. 


Fig. E.—Evsinsure Grapr.—Petioles striat- 
subequal. Leaves ovate cordate 5 
lobed, base with remote lobes, sinusses and lobes 
narrow acute, teeth large remote ciliolate, hairy 
above, dirty gray beneath, nerves fulvous gray. 
Berries blue, large, very sweet and juicy. Found 
in New Jersey. ins to be ‘cultivated, fruit 
as sweet as sugar, somewhat like the Bland 
Grape, but blue, and leaves totally different. 
Fig. F.—Proiiric Grape.--Branches sub- 
striated, subpilose. Petiole short, pilose. Leaves 
cordate acute, of a square form, trifid, trilobe-or 
J lobed, base acute with distant rounded lobes, 
upper lobes and sinusses variable, margin acute 


14 
ii 


\ 
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Fig. G.—Drssecrep Vine.—Branches to- 


mentose rusty. Petioles very short, round, to- 
mentose rusty. Leaves palmate multilobe, base 
oval acute, sinusses oboval rounded, segments 
bilobe, the middle ones trilobe, lobes oval lan- 
ceolate acute, with but few acute teeth, pubes- 
cent above, rusty glaucous beneath, nerves 
rusty. Found on the Washita and Red Ri- 
ts cultivated at Bartram’s Garden. Grape 
pec, good and sweet. Var. 1. Rubripes.— 
etloles red. Leaves smaller, 5 lobed, lobes 
‘val entire acuminate, without lobes, rusty 
36 | 


are real native erence, found from Pennsylva- 
are plentiful, large, fine, with a tough skin and 


serrate above smooth, beneath cinerous tomen- 
tose, nerves fulvous. Racemes-compound pro- 
liferous. Berries large elliptical. A very inte- 
resting and valuable species, with many varie- 
ties,and a multitude of vulgar names, such as 
Alexander, Tusker, Schuylkill, Madeira, Mus- 
cadel, Clifton, Legoux, Cape, Isabella, Catawba, 
Tokay, Muncy Grapes, &c. all belonging to one 
kind, although forming several varieties. They 


nia to Carolina and Ohio, in woods. The grapes 


a rich sweet juice. Already much cultivated 
and valued for-eating and wine. 


: 


ray beneath, nerves concolor. Is it a peov- 
lar species? 

Fig. H.—BLanp Grapr.—Branches round 
and smooth. Petioles striated pilose subequal. 
Leaves nearly square, cordate or rather split at 
the base, sinus narrow acute, with lobes over- 
leaping ; trifid, sinusses small acute, segments 
acute, the terminal larger; teeth unequal obtuse- 
ly mucronate; smooth above, glaucous and spa- 
ringly arachmoidal beneath, with rusty nerves. 
Racemes compound. Berries large and sweet. 
From Pennsylvania to Louisiana. One of the 
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426 
most commonly cultivated as best for eating and 
wine: the bunches are large, the berries as 


large as the common wine grape of Europe, 


commonly. pale purple, with a thin skin and 


white sweet juice. Many names giver to it, |. 


Madeira Grape, although a true native, Maz- 
zei Grape, Powell Grape, Clifton Grape, &c. 


Qualities and Properties of Vines and 


Wines.—Every part of these useful Vines is va- 
luable and available. The countries where thev 
are a staple, boast of sche | blessed above all 
others, and they are envied by their neighbors. 
The ancient nations have cultivated them from 
the most remote antiquity, and ascribe their in- 
troduction to primitive legislators and benefac- 
tors. The Hindus, Persians, Armenians, Arabs, 
and Jews to Nahusha or Noah. The Greeks 


said that Bacchus carried them from Asia to 


‘Greece and India, Saturn to Crete, Orestes son 
of Deucalion, to Sicily, Osiris to Egypt, Janus 
to Italy, Geryon to Spain, &c. Their various 


uses were known very early, and many wines 


made at yery early perieds. | 

Vines live from 100 to 500 years; when allow- 

ed fnil scope, their roots and stems become very 
large, sometimes several feet in circumference. 
—The bark is used for straps, Pe wink baskets, 
mats,&c. The wood of the root and stem is very 
hard, and has a fine we it resembles Walnut 
and Cypress, is = oyed to make tables, doors, 
implements, &c. which are very durable; it 1s 
too valuable for burning when large. The 
branches and twigs are chiefly used for burning, 
and fagots made with them after trimming the 
vines; much used in vine countries for ovens, to 
light fires and cook, &c. In the spring, the ver- 
nal sap of the vines is similar to water, and very 
cooling. | | 
The leaves are used for many purposes, to 
carry fruits, butter, and saleables to market, to 
cover, clean, scour, &c. Cattle are fond of 
them: they are given to cows, goats, and hogs. 
They form.one of the best manures for the vines 
themselves. A kind of wine may be made of 
them with sugar. 

The blossoms of ‘the fragrant kinds are used 
as perfume, and to give this perfume to wine, 
being put in when fermenting. 

From the grapes are made, 1. Verjuice. 2. 
Must. 3. Syrup. 4. Grape Butter. 5. Sugar. 
6. Wines, 7. Boiled Wines. 8. Nectar. 9. 
Piquette. 10. Lees. 11. Vinegar. 12. Bran- 
dy. 13. Alcohol. 14. Varnish. 15. Preserves. 
16. Pies and Tarts. 17. Raisins. 18, Tartar or 
Argol. 19. Cordials. 20. Perfunies, &c. and 
they are one of the most palatable and healthy 
fruit of the table, of which there is a succession 
from the end of June to November: they may 
even be preserved fresh the whole winter in saw 
dust, and are thus exported. 

The seeds of grapes are eaten by fowls, pi- 
= and birds; they are astringent and oily. 

fine fixed oil is made from them by pressure 
in Parma, Lombardy, and other parts of Italy, 
similar to Olive oil, and used for burning and 
frying. The husks and peduncles are a valua- 
ble manure. When burnt, they make the best 
potash used for soft soap. Argol or Tartar is 
extracted from the lees or settlings of wine, and 


QUALITIES AND PROPERTIES OF GRAPE VINES AND WINES. 


is incrusted in the vats and casks: burned lees 
are called wine ashes, From Argol are made 
tartaric acid and cream of tartar: Acetic acid 
is made from vinegar. | 
Verjuice is the juice of unripe grapes and 
chiefly of the verjuice grapes, which never ri 
pen. It is acidand harsh, containing malic acid, 
tartrate of potash, and extractive. It is used as 
a condiment like vinegar and lime juice. It is 
cooling and laxative: a peculiar wine can be 
made with it by the addition of sugar, which re- 
sembles fine cider or Champaigne, according to 
the mode of fermenting. 

Ripe grapes contain, !. Tartaric acid. 2. Sv- 
gar. 3. Water, and 4, Mucilage, in different 
proportion, rit iva’ to the kinds : these are the 
essential elements of wine before fermentation. 
The adventitious elements are: 1. Malic acid. 
2. Carbonic acid. 3. Potash. 4. Tannin. 5. 
Aroma. 6. Coloring principle, which are not 
always present, except tannin, which is always 
found in the husk or skin, as well as the pedun- 
cles and seeds of the grapes. Ripe grapes are 
cooling, antiseptic and nutritious: when eaten 
in large quantities, they become diuretic, laxa- 
tive and pectoral. They form an excellentdiet | 
in all inflammatory diseases, incipient phthisis, 

hlegmasis, convalescence from fevers, &c.— 
e sweetest and well favored kinds are the 
best, all the harsh and bad tasted are only fit to 
make wine. It is with grapes as with apples, 
the best for the table do not always make the 
best wine and cider. Among American grapes, 
outof forty species, we have only seventeen suita- 
bletomake good wine, and among these only eight 
very palatable, such as the Bland, Alexander, 
Scupernong, Muscadine, Elsinburg, Owisburg, 
River and Maple Grapes, with their varieties. 

Raisins are the dried is com- 
monly done by scalding the bunches in boiling 
water with ashes, which shrivels them, and next 
hanging them on strings to dry in the shade. A 
few are dried in the sun in very warm countries. 
—These operations dissipate the water of the 
grapes; they diminish the acid and increase the 
sugar, which often chrystallizes spontaneously 
inthem. Raisins are less cooling than grapes: 
nay, eaten in quantity, they are heating and fla- 
tulent. Boiled raisins are almost restored to the 
primitive state of grapes; they become very 
emolient, pectoral and laxative. We could make 
raisins in America with most of the eight kinds 
mentioned above as palatable, and also with 
some of the large Fox grapes. 

Many culinary preparations are made with 
fresh grapes and raisins, such as pies, tarts. | 
| puddings, dumplings, preserves, jellies, 

. In America, we use for pies and tarts al- 
most all the kinds except the bitter sort, and 
even the smallest Chicken and Pidgeon Grapes: 
they improve and eniarge by cooking. Grape 
Butter is made like Aveta Butter, by boiling the 
Must or juice of the grapes to the consistence 
of honey; it is much used in Europe and ee 
the French call it Raisinet; the best 1s mae 
sweeter and granular by the addition of sugar. 
and is then one of the greatest delicacies. 
could easily make it with our Brapes. 

The unboiled and unfermented Must or rece? 
juice is used as a pleasant and cooling beverap 
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THE MOON—SLEEP. 


with water and sugar, all over the Oriental coun- 
tries ; it is called et,and much liked by the 
Mahometans, who are forbid the use of wine; 
several kinds are made by the addition of rai- 
sins, cinnamon, rose water, spices and other in- 
sredients; the best is cooled with snow. Syrup 
and sugar can be made from Must and raisins, 
The Must of sweet grapes gives a syrup by con- 
Jensation or evaporation, which prevents fer- 
mentation ; and raisins boiled toa pulpand strain- 
ed give the same. This syrup has the flavor of 
the grape, and may be used like any other Sy- 
rup. Fron it sugar is made by chemical ope- 
rations, concentration, saturation, separation of 
water, granulation, &c, The Grape Sugar is 
peculiar, it never crystallizes perfectly, com- 
monly forms lumps, and it is difficult to bleach 
it; but it makes very and sweet coarse su- 
gar. In Europe, the manufacture has been tried 
ona large scale, but chiefly in France, where 
the grapes are not so saccharine as in Spain, and 
the preference has been given to the better and 
whiter home sugar of Beets and Chesnuts. 

But WINE is the chief and most useful pro- 
duce of the grape. It is the juice of the grape 
altered by the vinous fermentation. There are 
innumerable kinds of wines produced by various 
grapes, their mixture, climate and soil, cultiva- 
tion and manipulation, care and skill. Perhaps 
3000 kinds! ef which 500 in France, 700 in Ita- 
ly,600 in Spain and Portugal, 100 in Germany 
and Hungary, 300 in Greece and Turkey. 100 
in Persia, 200 in Thibet and China, 150 in Egypt 
and Barbary, 30 in South Africa, 50 in the At- 
lantic Islands, 60 in North America, 40 in South 
America. But several of these differ little from 
each other. 

The chemical analysis of wine gives, 1. Wa- 
ter. 2. Alcohol. 3. Sugar. 4. Carbonic, tar- 
taric and malic acids. 5. Tannin. 6. A co- 
loring matter. 7. A volatile oil different in each 
wine, and producing the bouquet or perfume 
distinguishing them. The predominance of these 
principles affords the best classification of wines 
into 8 classes, red, white, sparkling, acid, astrin- 
gent, strong, sweetened, exquisite wines. 


The of Famil 
dhe twenty-third number of Harper’s Fami 
ibrary, which has just been issued, is a tana 
ated to “the Sacred History of the World, as 
displayed in the‘Creation and subsequent events, 
tothe Deluge, by Sharon Turner.” It is a valu- 
able volume, and such as cannot but be read 
with profit, mental and moral. We annex a 
brief and interesting extract:— 

The substance of the moon is more known to 
us than that of the brighter luminary. Its volume 
is forty-nine times greater than that of the whole 
earth, There is ground for supposing that all is 
Solid at its surface, for it appears, in powerful 
telescopes, as an arid mass, on which some have 
thought they could perceive the effects, and even 

€ explosions, of volcanoes. There are moun- 
tains on the surface of the moon, which rise to 
the height of nearly two miles: and it has been 
inferred that it has deep cavities, like the basins 

our seas. 
' en on board a ship, while lying in the moon- 
ght with their faces exposed to the beams, often 


have their muscles spasmodically distorted, and 
their mouths drawn awry; others have been sp 
injured in their sight as to lose it for several 


months. “Fish hung up all night in the light of 


the moon, when eaten next day, has occasioned 
violent sickness and excruciating pains.” The 
Baptist missionaries mention that he who has 
— in the moonlight is heavy when he awakes, 
as if deprived of his senses.—This corres- 
nds with what Plutarch notices :—‘* Every 
y knows that those who sleep abroad under 
the influence of the moon are not easily waked, 
but seem stupid and senseless.”’ 
Plutarch’s notices-are:—The moon has some 
influence on flesh; meat corrupts sooner in the 
moon-light than in the sun—anurses are cautious 


of exposing their infants to the moon-beams— 


women brought to bed at full moon have easy 
labours—hence Diana, or the moon, was made 
the goddess of child-birth; and Timotheus says 
‘ And by the moon, which lessens the pains o 
women’—the carpenters refuse trees cut in full 
of the moon, as softer—farmers usually thrash 


their wheat in the wane: it is then drier and. 


bears the flail better; in the full, it is moist and 
bruised—dough leavens sooner in the full—at 
this time most dew falls. Hence the poet Aleman 
calls the dew “ the daughter of the air and of the 


moon.”—Plutarch’s Sympos. lib. ii. quest. 6. F 


observe that Mr. Edmonstone, who had lived 
thirty years in the forests of Demerara, remarks 
that trees cut in the full moon split, and the wood 
soon rots. 

_ The aerolites, or great stones that fall occa- 
sionally from the air, are either consolidated in 
the atmosphere, or come to us from the moon, 
which many philosophers think probable. Mr. 


Harte calculates. that a body projected from the. 


surface of the moon with the velocity of 6,000 
feet in a second, would be carried beyond the 
attraction of its mass as now ascertained ; that 
is, a force capable of projecting a body a little 
more than a mile and a half in asecond. But 
cannon balls have been impelled half a mile in a 
second. Therefore a projectile force three times 
reater than that of cannon, would move a body 
rom the moon beyond the point of equal attrac- 
tion, and cause it to reach the earth. But a force 
equal to this is often exerted by our earthly vol- 
canoes and subterraneous steam. Notes to La 
Place, vol. 11. p. 429. Hence, there is no impos- 
sibility of their coming from the moon; but yet | 
think the zerial consolidation more probable, _ 


From the Saturday Evening Poet. 
SLEEP. 
Oh sleep! thou sweetly, gently soothing power, 
How like to thee, the Christian’s dying hour, 
When hopeful ofa glorious morn, he lies 
Upon a bed of death and calmly dies. 


And what in fact is death? Tis but to sleep. 
What though upon our heads the earth they heap, 
Still we sleep on, all calmly in our bed, 
Unconscious that mankind upon us tread. 


Still we sleep on, until the glorious day, 
When. bursting from our prison house of clay, 
We join the universe in one glad, joyous cry, 
To hail the God who for our sins did die. 
JULIA. 
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eye that il-lum’d it gazed wild-ly and drear, | 


England. 
SET TO MUSIC BY MR. E. MERRIOTT. 


AN AFFECTING BALLAD, 


Founded on a distresssing occurrence in the neighborhood of Bassingstoke, Hampshire, 


appropriate, adding to the words a melancholy strain of melody in perfect unison with the subject, 
| 
~ 


B 


“2. 


a 


I saw that the glow of her beau -ty had fad-ed, 


‘tress-es neg-lect-ed hung loose and un-braid-ed, And shroud-ed a cheek dew'd w 


| | | 3 je 
With Feeling 


The style is chaste and 
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Yet she breath’d not the name of her tru-ant ssieliian The i of friend-ship ’twas vain to im-part, She had 
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i loved with the warmth ofa guile-less believ-er, But man had been faithless and bro-ken her heart. 
er 


Il. 


The dwelling is lone where she wither’d in sadness, She is gone, and her relics the willow weeps over— 

The bower deserted, her harp is unstrung, In the grave’s quiet slumber are hushed her deep woes— 
The roses she twined, and the light notes of gladness, She hears not the sigh of a recreant lover— 

No longer shall blossom—no more shall be sung: No promises blighted disturb her repose. 

e dove hath a refuge—a house of protection, Her spirit, too pure for the bonds that enchained it, 

en rent is the storm-cloud, and vivid its dart; Now hallow’d in realms whence it ne’er shall depart, 

But desolate wanders the maid of affection. Looks radiently down on the wretch who disdain’d it, 

Whose truth has been slighted, and broken her heart. On him who has rifled and broken a heart. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


¢ 


THE TOAST.—By Thomas Campbell. 
reid - _ Drink ye to her that each loves best! . 
Lee And, if ye nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual’ breast, 

We will not ask her name ! 


Enou hile memory, tranced and 

That each should dream of joys he’s had, - 
Or yet may hope to share. i 


Yet far from hence be jest or boast 
-From hallowed thoughts so dear ; 

“We'll drink to those that we love most, 
As they would love to hear ! 


Masesric Action or Mrs. Sippons.—I remember Mrs. 
Siddons had a majestic manner of extending her arm as 
she left the stage. “What grace!” said the world, with 
tears in its eyes, “what dignity! what a wonderful way of 
extending an arm! you see her whole soul is in the part!” 
The arm was in reality stretched impatiently for a pinch 
from the snuff-box that was always in ness behind 
the scenes.—/Vew Monthly Magazine. 


The low Irish have an ingenuity about them which our 
peasantry possess net. For instance, at the last Dublin 
sessions, a spalpeen, who was indicted for stealing a fine 
suckt , from the stall of a:poulterer, alleged in his de- 
that a the sty about a 
tweive mon fore, and by jappers he thought this was 
hum! The jury felt for his ja and ae uitted him. 

paper. 


( A Dear Wife.—-Lord W——r was looking very sour 

* and blue at a long bill from Madam Maradan Carsons, en- 

larged, not contracted by her ladyship, “W—r my 

bot a 4 love,” said her ladyship, in atone of bewitching softness, 

be ai “are you angry with me, that you look so very cross?”— 

pe 4k ‘Far from it, my dear,” replied his lordship, “I feel at this 
phe moment,'you are dearer to me than ever.” 


a A newly married gentleman and lady, riding in a chaise, 


A 


| assistance, observed it was a very shocking sight. “Very 
“a shocking, indeed,” replied the gentleman, “to see a new 
4 married couple fal} out so soon. 

SavGULAR METHODS OF sTuDyY.—Descartes used to lie in 
bed sixteen hours every day, with the curtains drawn and 
windows shut. He imagined that in that easy and undis- 
turbed situation he had more command over his mind than 
when it was interrupted by external objects. And Male- 
branch used to meditate with his windows shut, as the 
light was a disturbance to him. 


Tn eonmoquence of the-well known partiality of the bear 
for honey, the Russians sometimes fix to those trees where 
bees are hived a heavy log of weod at the end of a‘long 

_ string. When the unwieldy creature climbs up to get at 
the hive he pushes it aside and attempts to pass it, but in 


@om him with greater force, which it returns with in- 
! violence; ani he sometimes continues till he is 


ve either killed or falls from the tree. 
Phe deg In Italy, the mourning was formerly white for women 
a a and brown for men; in China, it is white; in anahey Syria 
Fe and Armenia, it is blue; in Egy , yellow: in thiopia 


grey. Each of these colors had onginally its mystica 
signification. White is the emblem of purity; celestial 
blue indicates the space where the soul ranges after 
death; yellow, or the tinge of dead leaves, exhibits death 
as the end -of all human opes, and man falling like the 
Jeaf of autumn; grey bi roa the color of the earth, our 
common mother; and black, the funeral costume now a- 
comeed throughout ‘Europe, is an allusion to the -eternal 
night. 


~~ 
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were unfortunately overturned. A person coming to their | W 


retprning it hits him such a’blow, that in a rage he flings 
om 
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Fam pLay.—A gentleman being forced to sell a pai 
his oxen to pay his hired pervant's wages, told the ‘ate 
he could keep him no longer, not knowing how to pay 
him the next year. . The servant answered him, he would 
serve him for more of his cattle. “But what shall I do,” 
said the master, “when all my cattle are gone” The 


| servant replied, “You may serve me, and so get your cat- 
tle back again.” | | 


Specimens of a Modern Dictionary. 
Steam t.—A machine invented for the express pur- 
pose of checking the too rapid wth of population, by 


scalding to death two or three thousand people annually. 


_ Thief.—An unfortunate, whose means of subsistence be- 
ing gone, he is kindly and. promptly supplied by the chari- 
ty our laws with comfortable apartments, where he has 
plenty to eat and nothing todo. 


State Prison.—A large, airy, commodious building, 


| erected at public expense, for the more comfortable ac- 


commodation ofthe above. 
Fishing.—The act of a fool of one species trying to de- 
ceive another, not always successful, however. . 
Parasol.—A light ‘screen carried. by a fashionable belle 
for the purpose of overshadowing one quarter of her bon- 


net. 

Low Creature.—A beautiful, modest girl, who is too 
poor to dress in the extremity of the fashion. 
_ Taking a ight Supper.—Gormandizing late in the even- 
ing, for the purpose of having the night mare till morning. 

Friends.--Y our daily associates, who will do any thing 
but assist you in distress. 

Nid Maid.—A lady who has attained the age of twenty- 
four or five, without having married a fool, aknave,a 
gambler, ora drunkard. 


id Fellow.—One who allows his. tongue some rest 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 


_“Bur."—Some people always have a “but,” which they 
put in by way of offset to any recommendation, which they 
may ‘give of persons or — Ask ,him what sort ofa 
man.Mr. B. or Mr. C. is, and they will tell you he 1s a 
clever, Or a smart, or an honest man, “but,” he buttons his 
coat on the left side, or he chews_ his i with his right 
grinders, or cocks his hat on one side of hishead. 

We were not long since highly amused with this trat. 
Inquiring of a certain man, the character of his neighbor, 
y, said he, he is a Pooty fair clever sort ofa man, © but, 
--hem--but what? Why--a—hem—why_ he feeds his 
darn’d old horse on pumpkins. Indeed, said we, you can 
have no serious ebjection to that, if the horse has not.-- 

y no, to be sure not. He is a clever man enough, 
“but,” Pil be darn’d if he'll ever set the river afire—Gar- 
diner Standard. 


March of Music.—A Highland piper having a scholar 
to teach, thus initiated him into a knowledge of sem 
breves, minims, crotchets, and quavers:—“You see that 
fellow with the white round open face, (pointing toa 
semi-breve, between the two.lines of a bar,) he moves 
slowly from that line to this, while you beat one with your 
foot, and take a long blast. If you now put a leg to him, 

ou make'two of him, and he’ll move twice as fast. [fy 

lacken his face thus, he’ll run four times faster than the 


first fellow with the white face. And, what think ye? a> J 


ter blackening his face thus, if you bend his knee, or Ue 
his legs, he will hop you still eight times faster than the 
white-faced fellow I showed you first. Now wheneve 


ellows legs are tied, the faster they will run, 
the quicker they are sure to-dance. 


A short time since, a tailor’s apprentice was © strutting 
and fretting his hour upon the stage,” of Pym SP obeth, 
Theatre, in Gray’s Imm Lane, ‘in the character of acheth, 
and having exclaimed, “ I have done the deed !"—his mas 
ter, a respectable tradesman, in Oxford street, standing x 
in the pit, called out to his hopeful apprentice, That sn 
true; you havn’t mended Mr. Greene’s small clothes be 
curse me, if ‘you shan’t catch it! Done ‘the deed, in _ 
why, you havn't done astitch of work for the last 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Colloquy between two Beggars, who were seated ona 
cellar door overhauling the contents of their provender 


t. 

‘o Jim? this ere cock (pulling at the leg of a Fowl) 
must have been one of them are, that the Parson told us 
the other day, crow’d three times, when Peter denied ‘his 
master.” “Yes! its an old. ’un,” responded’ Jim—“but say 
Jack! its no use to go to that Yalow house any more, that 
are chap has a resting spell for all'me. “Why?”—‘because 
there never be fat enough im His meat to grease one’s tooth.” 
"But Jim! what you call. this ere?” (holdmg upa piece 
of bread.) “That? in that be Graham Bread, don’t you 
know that?” “By Gosh, G ’s tusk can never see the 
inside of that, nor any other but those of a saw—wonder if 
it won’t bounce?” (throws it against an house) — 
at this moment a window over head quietly opened and a 
bucket of water descended which caused them to snatch 
up their Basket and decamp. | ae 

“Nature, sir, nature,” observed a first rate ornamenter of 
the hair, quickly rubbin his hands, in order to dissolve a 
knob of bear’s grease which he held between them, “ she 
defies the power of man to set her laws aside! And rest 
assured tiis grease, which has manured.and then matured 
the hair on the bear’s back. will perform: the self-same of- 
fice on your head.” “ He’s right, Sir, he’s right, quite right, 
| can assure you,” saida wag, then standing by, “ for I well 
know a friend of mine who. was uite bald, and in mistake 
was sold a pot of goose grease. This he applied, and in a 
lirtle time his head was covered o’cr and o’er—ay, every 
bit of it, with feathers !” 


The following anecdote is pirculating about lady. H. A.. 
who is notoriously not very. remarkable for delicacy of 
character. She had rudely, discharged her coachman, who, 
before he left her, demanded an interview. She received 
him haughtily, supposing he was come to beg to be: rein- 
vated in his place; when he accosted her thus: “I shall 
take it, my lady, as a particular favor, if you will never men- 
tion I lived with you; for if you do, 1 shall never: gain 
anther situation 


A certain physician at sea, made great use of sea-water 
among his patients. Whatever disease came on, a dose of 
the nauseating liquid was first thrown down. In process 
of time the doctor fell overboard. A great bustle conse- 
quently ensued on board,"in the midst of which the-cap-’ 
tain came up, and anxiously enquired the cause. “Oh 
nothing, sir,” answered a tar, “only the doctor has fell into 
his medicine chest.” 


Axecpores: or Governor Currrenpen.—Thomas Chit- 
tenden was the first governor of the state of Vermont. Ma- 
ny pleasing anecdotes are related:of him. “* Mum,” said 
he, (which was his usual way of addressing his lady,) “who 
is that stepping so softly in the kitchen ?” It was midnight, 

every roul in.the house was. looked in the arms of 
omnus, but he and his:companion. He left his bed as 
ov as he could, followed the intruder-into the cellar, 
without being perceived, and heard him taking large pieces 
of pork out o meat barrel, and stowing-them away in 
bag.‘ Who’s there?” said the Governor, in a grum, 
“entorian voice, as the intruder began to make prepara- 
lons to be off. The latter shrunk back into a corner, as 
mite asadead man. “ Bringacandle, mum.” When 
the light was handed, “* what are you waiting for, Mr. Rob- 
er hief, or whatever your name is?” said he. The fel- 
ow shook, as if his joints would be sundered. “‘Come, 
* fill up your sack and be off, and not disturb honest peo- 
Th 80 often, when they are wishing to take their repose.” 
ane thief looked more frightened than before. “Be quick, 
“Up, t shall make but few words with you.” He was 
to comply.. “ Hast.thou got.enough, sirrah ? 
‘cone then ina moment! When you have gormandized 
as, come in the day time, and.I will give you more; rath- 
or an have my house pillaged at such an hour as. this. 
€thing name for you to ponder upon: as sureas 
ite, fever] haye the smallest reason to suspect you of 
hother such an act, the law shall be put in force, and the 
receive another occupant. Otherwise you ma 
low at large, for any thing that I shall do.” The fel- 


mt went away, and never afterwards was known to com- 
an immoral! deed. 


431 
One of the grew of the Macedonian, having received the 
wages of the late:three year’s cruise, went, with the money 
in his hand, int@a store, and; having purchased a pocket- 
book, put the roll of notes in his waistcoat pocket, and the 
pocket-book into that of his round jacket. The storekeeper 
told him it was the fashion to og money in the pocket- 
book ; but the sailor affirmed he was up-to the tricks of 
the land-lubbers, and went off. The next day he returned 
to the Sore, exclaiming in t. glee, “ They’ve got it— 
give me another!” He had indeed lost the pocket-book, 


vut secured his notes: 

_A physician going down abe street with a friend of 
his, said to him, “* Let -us avoid that pretty little woman 
you see there on the left; she knows me again, and casts 
upon me looks of indignation. I attended her husband, 
&c.” “Ah! I understand; you had the misfortine to des- 
patch him.” “On the contrary,” replied the doctor, ‘“ I 
saved him.”— The Parrot. 


A ReasonaB_e Cyarce.—lIt is stated that a certain No- 
ble Duke, two nights ago, finding himself restless and una- 
ble to sleep, sent for a physician in order to ascertain 
whether he was affected with the Cholera. The Doctor 
came without losing time, and’ immediately entered upon 
the usual inquiries, and asked the Duke what were his sen- 
sations. ‘The nobleman replied that he was unable to get 
to sleep, and fancied he had the Cholera, but that he then 
felt himself quite well again. The man of science recom- 
mended him to remain et. keeping himself warm, and 
retired, followed by the Duke’s valet, who inquired what 
was due to him for his visit. He replied, “ 200f.” “What,” 
exclaimed the valet, “200f. for a single visit?” “ Yes,” re- 
peated the Doctor, “ 200f.” ‘The valet returned into the 
chamber of his master, and communicated the demand 
made by the — who was requested to come and 
speak to the e himself. “‘ How, doctor,” said his grace, 
“do you require 200f. for only one visit, and you live so 
near’ “ Yes, my lord Duke, I expect 200f.” “ But wha 
then would you have demanded of me if I had the cholera?” 

“ If you had the cholera I would have attended you at a 
moment’s notice, at any hour, without demanding any fee 
at all. I am ever at the service of, the sick, but when per- 
sons who have no complaint at all, break my rest and call 
me out of my bed, [ expect a handsome indemnity.” 

[Paris paper. 


The history of the great diamond which at present adorns 
the Imperial Crown of Russia, as related by Dutens, in his 
history of precious stones, is rather singular. This diamond, 
which weighs 779 carats, and is the largest known, once 
formed one of the eyes of the great idol of the Temple of 
Brama, at § ngham. At the time the French hada sta- 
tion in India, a French private soldier deserted from his 
regiment, repaired to the temple, and professed himself a 
convert to the religion of Brama. He was soon made a 


Brahmin—a priest of the lower class—and admitted to offi- 


ciate in the interior of the sacred edifice. He there fell in 
love with the beautiful diamond eyes of the divinity, and 
found means to pick out one, with which he fled. He threw 
off his dress.as a pete and _ as he travelled in disguise he 
was not traced: He got to Trichanapeuty, from thence to 
Gondelour, and arrived safely at ras, where he sold the 
if tothe captain of a vessel, for 50,000 livres, or francs. 

is captain resold it to a Jew for 300,000 livres, or a sum 
of that amount. Jew sold it, doubtless advantageous- 
ly toa Greek merchant. The latter sold it at lastt 
Kmpteas Catharine of Russia, for no less a sum than 
000 livres and an annuity of 100,000 livres. ‘This di: 
is of a flat oval shape, about the size of a large pigeotrs 
egg, and is of a fine water. According to the rule laid down 
for computing the-value of diamonds, Catharine obtained 
this diamond “a bargain.” She displayed it under the 
eagle which surmounted the sceptre. 


An Indian passing through the woods one day, stopped 
before a man who was-chopping wood and surveyed 
with great gravity. He remarked that every time the man 
brought his ax to the log he sent forth a sound somewhat 
like ‘ugh,’ as if that-was part of the operation. ‘Why you 
speakem ugh when you bring your axe cown” said he. 

e man laughed; “O it makes me chop faster.’ “Ah! 
does it? Why you no say ugh when you take him up—- 
then you chop twice as fast.’ Lowell E:xpertment. 
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And sometimes 


4 


A hapless man wag 


ho sometimes lived at a sea port, 
But it was not Pertsea, ” 
He dealt in fish and mended shoes, 
But could not make it do 
hough he sometimes sold a fish 
And sometimes soled a shoe.. 
So of a quack helearned to bleed, 
And draw teeth with precision, 
And as he knew the heeling art, 
e set up as physician. - 
He took a cellar, which you know 
ks always under ground, | 
\ da pair of shoes, 
And sometimes heal’da wound. 


x fish and shoes and drugs,’ said he, 
hope I @fall rise higher, | 
vor by a cellar I can’tlive, 
Unless I have a buyer. 
wealth staked my.all and last, 
trig that I shall win it, 
For if'a tray of trades won’t win 

Fahink the deuce is in it. 

t people‘would not have teeth drawn, 
» Because it gave them pain; 
And bleeding, when folks will not bleed, 
You knoW is all in vern. 
Qne day when at his cellar-head, 
. He sat with doleful face, 
& servant mae eame up to him, 
‘fAnd asked him foraplaice. . 


Held herrings shotien though not shot, 


There wasa man 


 Thatshone like any gem, 


And tho’ he’d placed them all in rows, 
Roes had ne plage in them. 
Sue/‘they’re all skin and scales, 
nd full of bones within;” 
Says he ‘I’ve mussels without bones, 
And very \ttleskin.” 


fish potsson. 

But I should liké a little fish.’ 
na as the ee 8 : 
You'd better take a 


‘Oh no! a plaice I want,’ says Sue: 

Says Dan, ‘this is the case, 

use | was not out in time, 

You see I’m out of apg 

‘Indeed,’ says Sue, ‘why so am I, 
fly mistress wants one stronger; 

And though she says I am too shori, 

She does not want me longer. 


‘If that’s the case, dear Sue,’says Dan, 
‘Why something must be done: oe 
So as we two are out of place, : 
Why let us two make one. ae SP 
To.mend folk’s shoes, and serve them fish, 
e want of help I feels; 7 
So while I drive nails in their toes, 
Why you can skin your eels.’ 


‘Oh no,’ says Sue, ‘that will not do; 
Pll find some other work: 

For since you are a mussel-man, 
You'd use me like a T'urk. 

So off she ran, and left poor Dan 
A elf 

And then he’d cried fish all that day, 
At night he cried himself. | 


Next morn on a large nail he hung, 
And hung till he was pale; 

For though death took him off the hooks 
He could not off the nail. 

And then they bore him to the grave, 


Sue rung her hands and cried: 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


| Isaac 


| sublime as the subject. 


And seme one rung his Knell, altho’ 
It was for rap 


Many epithets and inscriptions were composed fo 
Newton. It was a contest with the wits of twp 
We are only acquainted with the fine poem of Thomson. 
dedicated to his memory, and the inscription designed by 
Pope. I discovered an epitaph on the father of modern 
philosophy, which as far as | have been enabled to ascer. 
tain, still lies in its manuscript state. The conception is 


_ SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
More than his name were.léss—’twould seem to fear 
He who increas’d heaven's fame, could want it here: 
Yet when the suns-he lighted up sha!l fade, . 
And all the worlds-He found, are first decayed, 
Then void and waste Eternity shall lie, 
And 7¥me and /Vewton’s name, together die. 
APPLE BUTTER. 
Air—“ Roy’s Wife.” 
*T was Spring, and near the last of Lent, 
When days were bright, and long, and sunny, 
When heat began as ifit meant — 
To ruin apple-sauce and honey ; 
A certain littlé thrifty dame, 
Whose name it suits me not to utter, 
by: re-stewing, to reclaim 
The flavour of her Apple-Butter. 
She told her husband he must buy 
crock, or Jar, for the vccasion ; 
e forgot.—The reason why, 
Was owing to his meditation, 
The little began to scold, 
That is to say—to make a splutter, 
And.to her husband plainly told, 
She meant to save her Apple-Butter. 


Then toa neighbor’s house she ran, 
Though in a pet, quite free from sorrow ; 

_ She there developed all her pjan, 
And mention’d what she wish’d to borrow ; 

in home she bore a massive jar, 

Which in a perspiration put her; 
Resolv’d was she that nought should mar 
Her plan to save her Apple-Butter. 


The stove was heated nearly red, 

When she had all the trappings ready, 

She call’d her man, whose name was Ned 
(Or, more familiarly, call’d Neddy,) — 
Within the stove he put the jar, 

An oath till then he ne’er did utter, — } 
He burned his hand—which made him swea 
And almost curse the Apple-Butter. 


‘The jar was in—and there it staid, 
For out it never could be taken: 
Ned did his best, but was afraid, 
Within the stove to risk his bacon. 
The little dame was in the dumps, 
And did most auntie mutter 
Her sad complaints—and stirred her stumps, 
In hopes to save her Apple-Butter. 
The lower border of her frock, 
The dame pick’d up to mend the blunder, 
And pull’d—and pull’d—at length the crock 
Was absolutely pulled asunder ! 
And she was on the shins! 
Said Ned, * By gol that ends the sputter 
now | as our sins, 

re sorter washed in e-Butter ! 

WARMOUNTER. 


EPITAPH IN THETFORD CHURCHYARD. 
My grandfather was buried here, 
My. cousin Jane, and two uncles dear; . 
My father perish’d with an inflammation in the thigh’. | 
And my sister a down in the Minories : 
But reason why I’m here interr’d, according t0 ™§ 
thinking, 
Is owing to my good living and hard drinking. 
If, therefore, good Christians, you wish to live long, bind 
Don’t drink too much wine, brandy, gin, or any (" 
strong. 
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